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There is a great difference between resolutions and 
resolution. Almost everybody is full of resolutions 
at the opening of the new year. We can judge 
better a few weeks hence who of these persons have 
any resolution to speak of. 

Don’t be too ready to speak in every prayer-meet- 
ing which you attend. What if you are sometimes 
asked at the close of a meeting why you didn’t say 
something? It is better to hear that question ten 
times over than to have the question once asked why 
you did speak.” 


It is very easy to sneer at all phrases in public 
prayer which seem designed to impress the earthly 
hearer; and it is a very common thing. to say that 
prayer should be limited to praise, confession, and 
petition, all addressed directly to God. But he who 
leads others in prayer ought to consider those whom 
he is leading. He should choose his words, with the 





feelings and needs of his hearers in mind. The prayers 
recorded in the Bible—such, for example, as the public 
prayer of the Levites at the rebuilding of Jerusalem, | 
as recorded in the ninth chapter of Nehemiah—are | 
full of recitals of former mercies, and references to | 
former judgments, clearly uttered in view of their | 
effect on the bystanders, rather than for the purpose of | 
“ giving information to the Lord.” And old Thomas | 
Fuller quotes a prayer of Jesus as a proof that “ prayer 
may preach.” He says: “Father, I thank thee, 





(said our Saviour, being ready to raise Lazarus,) 
that thou hast heard me. And I know that thou 
hearest me always, but because of the people that 
stand by, I said it, that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me. It is lawful for ministers in their pub- 
lic prayers to insert passages for the edifying of their 
auditors, at the same time petitioning God and inform- 
ing their hearers. For our Saviour, glancing his 
eyes at the people’s instruction did no whit hinder 
the steadfastness of his looks lifted up to his Father.” 


Concerning the question whether all attention to 
newspapers is to be considered “ superficial reading,” 
one of the most venerable of American historians has 
lately written to The Sunday School Times in cordial 
praise of its recently expressed opinion that contem- 
porary reading is not necessarily superficial reading. 
And now Mr. George William Curtis has very clearly 
expressed the same opinion. “It is necessary,” he 
says in the last number of Harper’s Magazine, “for 
any one who would keep pace with the various 
movements of the time, to read the newspapers. The 
feeling that much reading of newspapers fritters away 
the mind, is true only of the reading of petty personal 
politics and of accidents and gossip. It is by no 
means ‘ a waste of time,’ therefore, to read ‘the cur- 
rent periodical literature of the day.’ It is the only 
way by which the general reader can keep himself 
well informed.” Mr. Curtis goes on to say, very 
neatly, that even special students must find in peri- 
odicals a necee-syxv, part of their special studies. It 
will be well fo. veaders alWays to add to Mr. Curtis’s 
warn’ -7. ",, |,,.st nuwspaper ,gossip and petty news, 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s equally important 
suggestion that newspaper speculations on future 
events, are, as a rule, pretty poor reading. During 
1879, hundreds of readers will devote to profitless 
editorials on the presidential election of 1880, an 
amount of time sufficient to learn a foreign language, 


or to find utterly untold treasures in some unknown 
book of the Bible. 


A great deal is said in censure of exaggeration in 
speech ; but not enough is said in praise of honest, 
hearty exaggeration. Words have quite as impor- 
tant a place in the expression of feeling as in the 
statement of facts. If a fact is to be stated, a man 
cannot be too careful in the choice of his words. 
If he is under the influence of strong feeling, it is 
impossible for him to coolly weigh the words which 
testify his emotion. A boy has a right to say that 
his mother is “ just the best mother who ever lived.” 
He would be a hopeless scapegrace if he should 
declare that “as at present informed he counted her 
as kind as any boy’s mother within the radius of a 
quarter of a mile from the front door of his home.” 
In his recent “Recollections of Rufus Choate,” Mr. 
Whipple says, “One of the charms of Mr. Choate’s 
conversation was his habit of exaggeration. To 
attend the performance of Mozart’s Don Giovanni 


| was like listening, he said, to ten thousand forests of 


birds. He knew that no exaggeration in mere words 
could adequately express the delight that a sympa- 
thetic mind feels in coming into vital acquaintance 
with a work of transcendent genius in any depart- 
ment of literature and the fine arts. Ten thousand’ 
birds would be a small testimony to the melodies of 
Mozart; but ten thousand forests of birds is a com- 





parison which indicates the rapture of wonder and 
admiration which Mozart’s masterpiece excites in all 
souls capable of feeling its beauty.” It isa good 
sign when a man exaggerates in his expressions of 
gratitude for good received; of admiration for a noble 
character ; of indignation against a great wrong, or a 
shameful course. Away with the man who can never 
be carried away by enthusiasm! There are times wher 
exaggeration is a duty; when its lack would be dis 
graceful—times when “out of the abundance of the 
heart ’—and not out of the limitations of the head— 
“the mouth speaketh ;” when the warm heart bursts 
into such strong speech as the cold reason would 
never conceive of. The common fault is not in the 
fact of exaggeration, but in its mistaken occasions, 
Be on your guard lest you exaggerate at the wrong 
time. Exaggerate only when it is your plain duty ; 
and then be sure and not mince your words. 


ONE MAN AT A TIME. 


How much is done for Christ in your church and 
community during this month of prayer and work 
depends not a little on what you do for Christ. 
The question for you is not, whether they are to 
have large union meetings in Baltimore, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago: but whether you are to be full 
of faith, full of prayer, and full of zeal, in your own 
field of personal influence and activity. It is for 
you—in the plan of God—to settle this question. 
What do you say about it? 

The best work of the world is always done by one 
man ; as, indeed, the worst work commonly is. It is 
a Columbus who discovers a new world. It is a 
Washington who gives shape and character to its 
chief nationality. It is from one man that an entire 
denomination of Christians often takes its form of 
dogmatic theology, as the Arian, the Arminian, the 
Calvinistic, the Lutheran, the Wesleyan, or the Camp- 
bellite. Even the great revivalistic movements of 
the ages have been led by individuals, like a Huss, 
or a Savonarola, or a Whitefield, or a Nettleton, or 
a Finney, or a Moody. It is a Peter the Hermit 
who arouses all Christendom to the bloody Crusades. 
It is a Granville Sharp who pioneers the abolition of 
slavery in Great Britain. It is an Edward Kimball 
who brings the churches to see that they can pay their 
debts, and then helps them todo it. One manalways 
does the most that is really worth doing in any great 
institution—educational, benevolent, or monetary ; 
and the same is hardly less true of any conventién or 
assembly—political or religious. So, also, it may be 
said of every church and Sunday-school, and of every 
local community. One man, almost anywhere, who 
is positive, zealous, and determined ; who has convic- 
tions and purposes; who wants to do something, and 
who does it, is worth more—accomplishes more—than 
all the men about him put together. 

And it is by his work on and for individuals 
that the one man accomplishes most in whatever he 
undertakes. When Mr. Moody has an overflowing 
tabernacle, he counts all his preaching to the multi- 
tude as but a preliminary to his real service in the 
inquiry-room, where “ one man is the minister, and 
one man is the congregation.” It is his work there 
which tells in largest practical results, in the rescue 
of lost souls. So everywhere: it is the work of one 
man for one man that amounts to most, even while 
at the time it shows least. Some years ago there was 
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a little Sunday-school among the hills of New Eng- 
land, which came to be the “ banner school ” 
of its county. It was in a “scattered coun- 
try community. Its superintendent was a plain, 
unlettered man, without a particle of personal mag- 
netism in his composition. He knew nothing of 
maps and blackboards, of reviews and normal 
classes, of advanced methods and improved ways of 
working. But his school grew wonderfully ; and 
this was the secret of his success: He was always on 
the lookout for one more scholar for his school. His 
reliance was not on his pastor’s preaching in behalf 
of the Sunday-school ; not on any general invitation 
from the pulpit for everybody to join the school ; it 
was in what he himself did to secure one new 
scholar at a time. He would fix his eyes on an out- 
sider, and then go for him. If it were Captain 
Johnson that he wanted to bring in next, he would 
call over of an evening, and have a talk with 
the Captain, to urge his attendance at the Sunday- 
If that didn’t meet the case, he would see 
Mrs. Johnson, and try to secure her influence in 
bringing in the Captain. If something more were 
needed, he would see ‘Squire Williams, who was 
already in the Bible class, and ask him to invite Cap- 
tain Johnson to join it. And so with a dozen helpers, 
if necessary. The prime object of life with that 
superintendent, for the time being, seemed to be to 
bring Captain Johnson into that Sunday-school. 
That one thing he lived for, until it was accom- 
plished ; and then he went for another very similar 
thing. Of course his school grew, grew steadily, 
grew wonderfully. Any school would grow under 
that kind of management. Any church would grow 
through the same kind of effort—grow steadily, grow 
wonderfully. 

In the days of our civil war, the soldiers on both 
sides came to have very little fear of huge batteries 
of big guns, with their tremendous roar and their 
mammoth projectiles, in comparison with the single 
bullet of the sharp-shooter, picking off one man at a 
time, with a hardly perceptible “zit” or “ ping,” 
according as it came from a rifled musket or asmooth- 
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has such a force of individual workers, in this first 
month of 1879, there will be an ingathering of souls 
to Christ before the winter has closed. How many 
such workers are there in your church? Are you 
one of the number? If you are, for whose personal 
salvation are you working and praying just now? 





~XCUSES. 

Of the whole number of falsehoods uttered, by far 
the greater part are lies of cowardice. The habit of 
telling untruths for their own sake, and entirely 
without any motive of personal advantage, is not a 
general one; though every community knows a few 
of its members who seem to have become constitu- 
tionally unable to keep on the side of truth, even in 
indifferent matters. Again, of those who fabricate 
false words for their personal advantage, the greater 
number find themselves surprised into falsifications. 
They do not plot and plan to deceive, but when 
forced into a corner, they endeavor to avert blame, 
or danger, or loss of position, or this or that dis- 
advantage, by a sudden assertion designed to screen 
themselves for the present moment. This lie leads to 
another and another, until the brood of falsehoods 
quite buries the original sin. 

As so many falsehoods partake of the nature of 
excuses, it is also true that a large share of excuses 
are akin to falsehoods. If they do not state a posi- 
tive untruth, they so emphasize one side of the truth 
as to give a wrong impression. Adam’s original 
excuse stated the immediate reason why he hid him- 
self, namely, that he was ashamed, but it did not 
declare the cause of his shame; and so it was but a 
half-truth. His second excuse was likewise a half- 
truth; it told who gave him the means of sinning, 
but did not tell that the choice thereof was his own. 
The Bible story is full of excuses constructed on this 
same plan of mingling the true statement with the 
false conclusion ; and certainly the habit has not 
lost force since scriptural days. 

An excuse should be relevant as well as accurate. 
Every parent, every pastor, every husband or wife, 
every friend, may easily find in his own experience or 





bore. Down on Morris Island, during the siege of 
Charleston, it was easy work dodging the enemy’s 
broadsides, when the watchful lookout called to the 
sappers and miners, “Cover for Wagner!” “Cover 
for Moultrie!” “Cover for Sumter.” And on the 
Southern side it was claimed that with all the heavy 
firing against Fort Sumter from the land and naval 
batteries, throughout that siege, fully fifteen tons of 
iron were thrown into the fort, on an average, for the 
wounding of a single man, and forty-five tons 
for the killing of one. Yet, all the while, one ounce 
of lead, well directed by a single venturesome scout, 
would have put to death the bravest officer or soldier 
of either side in that contest. So, in this month of 
prayer and effort, the greatest execution for the cause 
of Christ is not likely to result from the big guns 
planted in some pulpit casemate, even though the 
report of that cannonading should echo for the next 
twenty-four hours in the metropolitan dailies; nor 
yet in the massing of all the evangelical batteries of a 
great city in a mammoth tabernacle to roar uninter- 
ruptedly for a fortnight, and to shadow the heavens 
with its dust and smoke. It is rather to come through 
the sharp-shooting of individual Christian soldiers, 
ministers, and laymen, brought to bear on individual 
sinners, in the home, in the study, in the place of 
business, in the casual meeting on the street, in the 
gathering for social prayer or Bible study, and in the 
inquiry-meeting. It is not in an effort to “reach the 
masses,” but in an effort to reach your next-door 
neighbor, or one of your own family, that you are 
likely to do most in this revival. 

There are very few churches of a hundred mem- 
bers, or of five hundred, which can always count on 
ten of its members, or on five, as wide awake, in 
dead earnest, prayerful, faith-filled, going persist- 
ently, in season and out of season, from one indi- 
vidual to another, to urge the claims of Christ, and 
to plead for submission to him, Where any church 





observation instances of the ridiculous as well as 
wicked divorce between the real cause of the act and 
the excuse offered for it. Excuses are too often like 
the exercises in manuals for learning foreign lan- 
guages. ‘“ Have you seen my note-book?” “No, 
but I have blacked the gardener’s boots.”’ 

He who excuses himself accuses himself, says the 
French proverb; and Shakespeare, in similar fash- 
ion, declares that “ oftentimes, excusing a fault doth 
make the fault the worse by the excuse.” Persons 
who are in the habit of proffering poor pleas of 
defense or justification do not know how quickly the 
wretched fabric is pierced by the eye it endeavors to 
deceive. A downright sin may be pardoned, a piece 
of folly may be overlooked, and a gross mistake may 
be remedied; but it is well-nigh impossible for the 
hearer to respect a flimsy excuse, or to honor the 
maker of it. 

In addition to apologies for things which need apology, 
there isa great burden of wholly unnecessary excuses. 
Many persons go through the world with a “ what is 
the matter now?” feeling, which, in a craven or 
crushed nature, is constantly increased by the ten- 
dency of other stronger or more selfish persons to seek 
to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the weak. 
Some children are in a constant state of fear lest they 
be ever displeasing to their august parents; and 
wives cower before their husbands, or husbands before 
their wives, or employed persons before their employ- 
ers. Who shall tell the long and cruel story of 
tyranny wrought upon those who fall into this well- 
nigh fatal habit of offering excuses before they have 
been asked for? A dog,says Dr. John Brown, is the 

| only animal which will apologize for being kicked ; 
| but man is certainly the only animal which offers 
| beforehand an apology for a kicking which he other- 
| wise would not have received. 

It would seem to be wise, therefore, to heed two 
rules, which may be summarized thus: Never give an 








excuse for yourself which is not ample, explicit, and 


ingenuous. Never proffer an excuse at all until it is 
asked for. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the always open questions in Sunday-school 
management is the library. An Iowa correspondent now 
writes : 


I would be pleased to have you suggest a simple and yet cor- 
rect method of keeping a library. 


A “simple” method of “keeping a library” is the 
having it filled with theological treatises and stupid 
memoirs ; but we cannot call that a “‘ correct” one. But 
Dr. Eggleston’s little tract “ How to Keep a Library,” 
which can be obtained from Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon, 
Chicago, tells of a method which we think is about as 
good as any. 

Out West the Sunday-school workers have some prac- 
tical ways of emphasizing and applying religious teach- 
ing. They are disposed to bring it home to every-day 
living. One of their methods is thus described by a Mis- 
souri superintendent : ; 


In the Sunday-school of the Presbyterian Church at Palmyra, 
Missouri, the following announcement is made by the superin- 
tendent each Sunday at the close of the exercises : “‘ All those 
who have not spoken of any persons during the past week except 
to speak well of them, and who have not listened to evil speak- 
ing about any one, will hold up the right hand, and receive the 
Double Red Letter, the mark of the Golden Rule.’ The 


names are announced by the superintendent and recorded by 
the secretary. 


Perhaps there would be an advantage in calling for 
testimony from the neighbors concerning the correctness 
of the plea of those who make claim for “the double red 
letter.” It is not always those who are freest with their 
tongues and readiest with their ears against others who 
are most trustworthy in their personal confessions of 
uncharity. But it is a good thing to have it understood 
in the Sunday-school—and out of it—-that evil speaking 
and gossip-hearing are a sin in God’s sight and an offense 
against his people. 


In response to our call for information concerning wise 
methods of interesting the young in the cause of missions, 
there come two letters from Vermont. The first is from 
a pastor in Brandon, who says of the desired work : 


It cannot be done by any stereotyped process, but by precept 
and example, and by impressions, as suggested in a recent issue 
of your paper. The following methods were used with success 
in the Sunday-school to which I belonged when a boy. In the 
first place the church was interested inthe work. The monthly 
missionary concert was attended to regularly, and made as inter- 
esting as possible. Returned missionaries often addressed the 
church, and, if convenient, the Sunday-school. A number of 
copies of the Missionary Herald were taken in the church. 
A collection was taken up for foreign missions once a month, 
both in church and in Sunday-school. The superintendent oc- 
casionally addressed the school, in a way suited to the compre- 
hension of children, on the claims of the missionary work, and 
presented some interesting information about missionary lands. 
There were always a few missionary books in the library. All 
of these things working together did a great deal of good. The 
most effective and direct way is to have the superintendent, or 
some other competent person, tell the children some stories about 
missionary work, and talk to them about our duty in regard to 
it, as our superintendent used to do. If this is done ina style 
which children can understand and enjoy, it will be found very 
effective. It makes a great deal of difference if parents and 
older persons are interested in the work of missions. 


From the lady teacher of a primary class in Burlington 
comes this good record of service : 


We have a primary class that we are much interested in. 
Thus far this year [1878] we have had one hundred and eighty 
different scholars, under nine years old. We have the third 
Sunday for our missionary Sunday. My assistant has chief 
charge of that work. She takes the first half-hour for it. Then 
I take up the lesson of the day, which, of course, has to be con- 
densed as much as possible, and then reviewed on the next 
Sunday. Our little ones are very much interested in this work. 
We have a map before them, and we take up different mission- 
aries, showing where their field is, and how long they have been 
there, etc. The children remember these things very well; 
especially any incident of interest which we relate to thom con- 
cerning the different laborers. Dr. Jewett and wife, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols, have gone from our church the past year as 
missionaries, so that the children are much interested in them 
as also in others. Our collections for that Sunday are for mis- 
sionary work. We have very much wished to secure something 
in the line suggested in your note, and also some paper suitable 
for our class, devoted to missionary work for use on missionary 
Sunday by the little ones, but as yet we have not been able to 
find any. 


There is yet room for further suggestions concerning 
methods which have stood the test of practice, and we 
shall be glad to receive them. 














January 11, 1879.] 
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COMPLETE IN HIM. 
BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 
It is better to enter into life maimed.—Mark 9: 43. 


Dear Lord, it is better that I 

Should go through the world with one eye, 
If thou, Light and Guide, be but nigh. 

It is better, O Saviour divine, 

To lose this right hand of mine, 

If thou hold but the other in thine. 

Thou only canst make me complete : 

And to limp by thy side were more sweet, 
Than walking alone on both feet. 


THE BUILDERS INTERRUPTED. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


The opposition to the Jews under Nehemiah when 
building the wall of Jerusalem was formidable both as 
regards quantity and quality. It was composed of the 
Samaritans, who were the descendants of Oriental pagans 
brought into the land by the old Assyrian conquerors 
three centuries before (see 2 Kings 17 : 24-41); Ammonites, 
always the bitter enemies of their cousins the Jews; Philis- 
tines (Ashdodites) who had a deadly spite against Israel 
for its Samsons and Davids of yore; and Arabians, the 
desert Bedawin, whose hand was ever uplifted for murder 
and rapine. A common fear lest the old prosperity of 
God-fearing Israel might return and destroy their tem- 
porary importance, brought these dissimilar nations into 
close union, and filled their united bands with a malig- 
nant hate. The very confidence of the Jews in their 
God but added to the intensity of the hatred of these 
enemies. That confidence seemed to predict success. 

Accordingly, every plan that malice could suggest was 
used to defeat the work that had been begun of rebuild- 
ing the fortifications of Jerusalem. Ridicule first and 
threats afterward, with the assembling of an armed force, 
failed, however, to deter the builders. They had a mind 
to work. With such a mind, and that, too, lifted in 
prayer to God, the work was thoroughly wrought, and 
wrought in God; and so, at length, the enemy himself 
perceived it to be (chap. 6: 16). 

The spiritual lessons taught us in this experience of 
Israel under Nehemiah touch the most important and 
vital matters of our spiritual life. The whole question of 
our weakness and exposure to sin, and the true way of 
successful defense, is graphically illustrated in these pic- 
tures of the outward Jerusalem and its wall-building in 
the midst of foes. 

The first weapon used against Nehemiah’s work was 
ridicule. Sanballat and Tobiah vied with one another 
in mocking the attempt of the “feeble Jews” to wall a 
large city (chap. 4: 2, 3). So when a heart turns to God 
and begins to build up its defenses against sin, the sug- 
gestion of the adversary is “ How foolish to attempt so 
impossible a work!” The soul is not yet habituated in 
faith, and is liable to think of the work too much from 
the human side. His own weakness occupies the field of 
vision so fully as to exclude the view of the divine 
strength. In this first distress of the renewed heart it 
cries to God to turn this reproach upon the head of the 
tempter, and finds relief in this appeal (verses 4, 5). 
Then come the rapid growth in grace and the “ mind to 
work ” (v. 6). 

The soul is then apt to think that the rough waters are 
all passed, and that no more oppositions can be met, 
forgetting that the powers of evil always hate, and will 
therefore always assail the godly. When the soul has 
made progress in its defenses, and begins to feel secure, 
the enemy no longer uses ridicule and mockery, but the 
display of power. “Sanballat and Tobiah and the Ara- 
bians and the Ammonites and the Ashdodites conspire 
together to come and to fight against Jerusalem.” Direct 
assaults of sin are framed, and temptations to yield are 
trembling through the soul. Its very security has led to 
its present exposure. It began to be self-strong, instead 
of God-strong, and now the cloud of foes fills it with con- 
fusion. Sin is pressing, it prepares its arguments, it 
shows its advantages. Business and society, with their 
formidable reasons, marshal their godless maxims and 
methods to capture the soul, and threaten to break over 
the half-built defenses, What then is to be done? How 
now can the catastrophe be averted? Prayer and watch- 
/ulness form the successful resort. It is not now only the 
cry unto God, but a sense of a constant danger demands 
a constant watch (v. 9). The Christian learns that he 
has a watchful enemy, and that he, too, must be ever 
watchful against him. Now, while a sense of this duty 
is upon us, we have our inward flaw and our old sense of 
weakness come back to plague us. (See how the enemy’s 








threats and the Jews’ despondency are mingled in verses 
10-12.) A regular and systematic life, using the whole 
armor of God, is the only check to these fears. We 
are not afraid when we remember the Lord (vy. 14). It 
is then that God brings the counsel of our spiritual 
foes to naught (v. 15), and we can go on successfully in 
our wall-building. We keep the sword of the Spirit in 
one hand while we work at our defenses with the other 
(vy. 17); that is, we use the word as our present help, 
while we continue to be daily strengthened in our life of 
grace. 

The perfect organization of the builders under Nehe- 
miah beautifully represents this thorough arrangement 
of the Christian life, when the Christian detaches himself 
from every false way, and with a confirmed self-denial, 
that becomes a second nature, fills his life with holy 
habits and ignores the vanities of the world. His one 
desire is to grow like to his Lord and Saviour ; and in the 
fervor of this desire all carnal and earthly desires are 
consumed. The sense of security now is not any self- 
reliance, but is the result of a sense of the Lord’s con- 
stant presence and the experience of the preciousness of 
his promises. The life in this state is free from pertur- 
bation, and the peace enjoyed is enduring because it is 
the peace of God. The enemies of the soul are not dead 
or inactive, temptations assail as before ; but the soul is 
thoroughly defended by the organization of the divine 
grace within it. It is ever watchful, ever secure, ever 
happy, although ever surrounded by enemies and ever 
conscious of this fact. Psalm 91 describes this experi- 
ence of the believer who “dwells in the secret place 
of the Most High;” and that psalm may well be read 
as a spiritual commentary on this lesson of the wall- 
building experiences of Nehemiah. 


HOW TO STUDY A LESSON. 


BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


In taking up a Sunday-school lesson, a teacher is often 
at a loss to know how to proceed. ‘“ What is there to 
learn? How shall I proceed? Where shall I begin, and 
what shall I learn first? In what order shall I proceed 
so as to get the most out of this lesson? 

A few suggestions may help to a wiser method such as 
are seeking to do better work. 

1. It should never be forgotten that the Bible lesson is 
the subject of study. Commentaries, dictionaries, maps, 
and papers are only helps to that study. I do not 
say this merely as a pious remark, or merely to exalt the 
Bible; but it is a principle which applies to all lines of 
study. If you are studying Virgil, you direct your main 
attention to the text, and use lexicons and notes to help 
you to a better understanding. In studying the Bible, 
the lesson itself should be the central figure, and notes 
and other helps should be turned to when needed for 
clearer apprehension. 

It is common to reverse this method, and teachers read 
the notes to find what the author says about the lesson, 
and give very little attention to the lesson itself. 

Every teacher should be an independent investigator. 
He should use all the helps he can get, but seek to reach 
a conclusion of his own on every point. He should go 
over the Bible lesson itself thoroughly, turning to dic- 
tionaries and papers and maps as he needs them. Then 
his conclusions will be his own, and there will be a fresh- 
ness to them that will interest and attract. 

2. The teacher should first proceed to get the setting of 
the lesson, how it stands in the record, what precedes and 
follows it, and what called it out. Where and when was 
it uttered, by whom and for what purpose? The occa- 
sion and surroundings of a lesson always affect its sense. 
The Bible is not a collection of disconnected proverbs, 
but there is unity to it, and one part explains another. 
There are some passages which can be understood by 
themselves, but more generally the whole connection is 
needed to give the full and correct sense. The parable 
of The Prodigal Son is perhaps as complete as anything. 
Yet even this is made clearer and richer by understand- 
ing its occasion: that Jesus had been preaching to publi- 
cans and sinners, and the Pharisees had found fault with 
him for this. A large proportion of the misconceptions 
of Scripture arise from wresting passages from their con- 
nection, and treating them as if they stood alone. Many 
a passage thus wrenched out of its place gives an entirely 
different impression from that intended by the writer, 
and entirely different from that given by it when put in 
its proper place. 

Let the teacher, then, first get the proper setting of the 
lesson. Get the entire grouping of the picture, before 
you study the particular figure which claims your attention. 

3. It is no less important that the teacher should thor- 
oughly understand the externals of the lesson; the time 





and place and persons; the historic allusions ; the cus- 
toms and habits referred to. These are really a part of 
the language in which the Bible is expressed, and we 
need to understand them as much as we need to under- 
stand the words themselves. The parable of The Sower 
loses much of its beauty and aptness unless we know the 
character of the country and the methods of agriculture. 
The parable of The Ten Virgins seems artificial and 
strained, unless we know something of the wedding cus- 
toms of the time. Many of Christ’s sayings and parables 
lose their point if we forget the relation of Judea to the 
Romans. As far as possible, the Bible student must put 
himself back among the times and scenes and surround- 
ings of the sacred record itself. The more nearly he can 
reproduce, in his own thought, the scenes and characters 
and circumstances of the lesson, the more clear and rich 
and suggestive the word will be. 

4. Having the facts and circumstances and language, 
the teacher is prepared to seek and to find the exact sense 
of the passage under consideration, Every Bible student 
should seek to know just what the word of God means ; 
not what it might mean, but what it does mean; not 
what meaning can be forced into it, or forced out of it; 
but what meaning is actually in it. What did the 
writer really mean by it? or better, what was the mind 
of the Spirit in this passage? Inferences and suggestions 
and lessons should be sought after the sense of the pas- 
sage itself is clear; then they will be legitimate and for- 
cible. 

A great deal of the popular interpretation of Scripture 
is simply fancy. Some pretty conceit has been tortured 
out of a passage, ard then given out asa rendering of 
God’s word. So men play fantastic tricks with the Holy 
Scriptures, and make them the basis of their own vagaries. 
They seek in the word of God a foundation for the 
whims of men. So there comes to be a common feeling 
that anything can be proved from the Bible. 

The Sunday-school teacher should resist this whole 
idea and tendency, and insist on finding the exact sense 
in every passage considered. Some pleasant fancies 
may be dissipated, some gorgeous conceits may be 
spoiled ; but truth is better than fancy, and the mind of 
the Spirit is better than the conceits of the flesh. 

5. All these things should be but steps to one great 
result: What is the grand spiritual lesson of the passage 
considered, and how can I best impress it upon my schol- 
ars? This thought should penetrate the whole process 
from beginning to end. It should be as a light shining 
over the entire way. It is this great spiritual lesson with 
which the teacher must imbue his own mind, and it is 
this he must seek to impress on the minds of bis scholars. 


WINTER'S TEACHING, 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK. 


It is winter, winter! It is the yearly sermon God 
preaches to mankind, setting forth his omnipotence an 
all-wisdom, and no less his tender mercy, his pity, his 
love ; sounding his righteous threatenings, renewing his 
glorious promises, 

A few days ago,—for what are months when they are 
past but days ?—the sky was mellow and soft as a canopy 
of velvet, tastefully embroidered with clouds of fleecy 
chenille. Now it is the hard, cold blue of tempered steel, 
blurred and bleared from time to time by the warmer 
breath of southern winds blown against it. A few days 
ago the air was sweet and balmy, laden with the perfume 
borne upon its zephyr wings from a thousand blooming 
gardens, from the orange-groves of the south, and the 
prairie flowers of the west. Tenderly it caressed us, melo- 
diously it filled our ears, the living echo of the swarms ot 
bees, whizzing and buzzing while they beat time to their 
labor with honey-striped wings, and of myriads of feathery 
songsters, chirping and whistling and singing and war- 
bling in field and in forest, on hill and in dale. Now 

“There comes with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 
The wind Euroelydon, 
The storm-wind ! 
Howls! howls! and from the forest 
Sweeps the red leaves away ! 
Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O soul, could thus decay, 

And be swept away!” 

Fiercely the gale stings and lashes us. Discordant 
shrieks, doleful sighs, and dismal moans are heard, Every- 
thing is hard and cold. Everything is stripped of leavis 
and life. No flowers, no grass, no greenness anywhere ; 
but only frozen ground, sharp, piercing icicles, trees 
standing naked and bare, shivering in the blast, crying 
and sighing for cold. 

Great and wondrous are the works of the Lord, Hew 
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terrible the might of his power! How awful his voice of 
warning and threatening with which he speaks to man in 
winter! Yet how little, alas! is it heeded. When we 
see the tempest-tossed snow-clouds driving down from 
the north, how few of us send our thoughts upward 
in humble adoration of Him whose breath impels them ! 
How many of us but draw our chairs nearer to the fire, 
wrap ourselves more closely in our robes, yea, so closely 
as to smother and choke all godward thoughts, all feel- 
ings outside of carnal self; reckon up our accounts as 
before, cheat our neighbor, nurse our passions, indulge 
our anger, impatience, faithlessness, or hopeless gloom 
and despair, even while all creation, with every atom 
therein, is bowing in humble worship and obedience be- 
fore the almighty power, infinite wisdom, and absolute 
righteousness that reigns all around. 

And how touchingly the season impresses upon us the 
great duty of using each day’s opportunities as God gives 
them to us; for next day they will be no more. Yes, 
to-morrow this day will be gone; gone never to return! 
Gone, and with it all that might have been! Have you 
ever felt, kind reader, by the gnawing and the cutting in 
your heart, have you ever proved the truth of the poet’s 
groan: “ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest 
are these, Jt might have been”? The winter moans it over 
and over again. Like a ghost, with voice all hollow and 
cracked, with tottering limbs, and hoary, flowing hair 
the shrouded year stands before us in winter, and just 
before it sinks forever into the black grave of the past, 
turns yet, and repeats those words. Turns, and speaks 
to the young, oh so mournfully, ohso pitifully, oh so truth- 
fully ! speaks of how it too, but a few short months ago, 
was young and robust in health, like us. How, like us, 
it had opportunities for work and improving itself; how 
its fields were laden with golden-eared grain,'its trees were 
heavy with a wealth of fruits, its forests and gardens were 
gaily bedecked with leaves of green and of russet, of scar- 
let, silver, and gold. Just like ours are now! Speaks 
sadly and slowly, with many a sob and a sigh, how wan- 
tonly it wasted its flowers and fruits, how recklessly it 
blew them about, and scattered its bounty of leaves in 
the wind, Then stops, and with skeleton finger points 
to itself. All that is left! A frozen, naked, horrid 
wreck ; with no future before it, no present to rest in, no 
past but to mock and torment it! All that is left of 
beauty and youth, of riches and health! Ah, what a 
picture! Shall it be of any of us? It will be if we use 
not the spring and summer of life as we ought. If we 
labor not to make of our bodies strong temples of the 
Spirit divine. If we work not now to convert our hearts 
into gardens fertile and fair to the praise of the Lord. 
And unless, in the season of youth this is done, it scarce 
will ever be accomplished. But, alas! just then, when 
our affections and feelings are so full and rich, we think 
we cannot be too extravagant with them,we waste them here 
and there and everywhere, till, ere we know it, the heart 
is stripped of them all, and stands empty and bare, with 
nothing but thorns where flowers were meant to bloom, 
nothing but anguish and pain where peace and joy be- 
long. Our sentiments are given us to mature into deeds, 
deeds of mercy, charity, and holiness. But instead, be- 
cause they are so strong and plenty, we nip them in the 
bud, and cripple them into feelings of impatience, dis- 
couragement, fretfulness, despair. And when the winter 
comes, they all, which should have bound us to our God 
and fellowmen, have been scattered and lost, and the 
dried-up heart stands like the dying year, stiffly pointing 
to its shadowy, hardened self. All that is left! All that 
is left, of what might have been a living, loving angel of 
heaven, but what isa trembling, gasping, dying soul; 
behind it a remorseful memory, before, beneath, around 
it a burning, hopeless, eternal hell ! 

Every leaf that falls from the trees, every drop of water 
that is stayed in its course and fixed into ice, every flake 
of snow that descends to the earth, every breath of wind 
that groans and sighs and shrieks in the air, is a messen- 
ger sent of God himself to warn us young and old, to beg, 
entreat, and exhort us to make use of our opportunities 
now while we have them. 

But even a sadder voice than these, a more solemn and 
fearful sound, because it is human, takes up the refrain, 
and echoes and re-echoes it through all this land; from 
north to south, from east to west. Not fierce and bois- 
terous as the elements, but low and deep and dreadful. 
From a hundred huts and hovels, from a thousand 
crowded tenements it comes, in trembling, quivering, 
despairing tones, weeping and cursing, praying and 
blaspheming. Poverty, want, suffering, destitution, freez- 
ing, and starvation. It begs for warmth and for food, for 
coal and for bread, in accents so pitiful as to freeze our 
blood. But it speaks the same divine warning to us all. 
The monster, Poverty, is begotten and born of neglected 


opportunities. When work was plenty, when our mills 
and factories were laboring night and day, when every 
one could procure good wages, then was the summer and 
autumn. Then was the laborer’s opportunity. Then 
should he have used it with diligence and earnestness to 
lay by a store on which to live when once the dreadful 
winter should come. But ah,so many neglected it! And 
now that winteris here, they stand bare and unpro- 
tected, hungering and shivering, with no consolation but 
only the thought of what might have been, and no hope 
but in the charity of those who obeyed God’s laws and 
are reaping the fullness of the reward. For the destitute 
the winter is here, the opportunity is past. But for those 
whose barns and store-rooms and safes are filled, an 
opportunity is thereby given, so grand and so good, as 
may never again return; an opportunity to imitate Christ, 
to become, like him, a saviorand helper. And this, too, 
the winter teaches. For when Nature has wasted her 
substance, after fields and forests with reckless prodigal- 
ity have spent all their means in clothing themselves 
in scarlet and gold and richest apparel, garments which 
soon faded, and fell into decay; after the earth is 
full of dried-up grass, weeds and leaves, rotting and 
breeding corruption, then the Lord has pity on it, then 
his mercy shines forth, then by his winter “he giveth 
snow like wool.” Tenderly he wraps it round the cold 
branches and trunks. Lovingly he covers it over their 
bare roots. Like a mother he spreads his white blanket 
over plants, shrubs, and trees, hiding their naughtiness, 
their faults and stains, bidding them go to sleep, and 
forget their sorrows and wants, assured that he will watch 
over and guard them until they awake in the warmth 
and joy of spring. By his winter he tells us “go and do 
thou likewise.” Forgive your brethren their errors and 
faults. Remember not their folly against them. Think 
but that now they are in want and in need of your help. 
Go, and with the pure white mantle of your charity 
cover up the multitude of their sins and shortcomings, 
making them feel that they have brethren on earth, and 
a Father and a Saviour in heaven. And we cannot 
refuse to obey, for on it depends our own hope of mercy, 
pardon, and help, when that greater, final winter shall 
come to all things that breathe. Then, too, will the 
fierce storms blow; then, too, will the tempests howl in 
their fury and rage. Our evil deeds and impure words 
will lie thickly scattered around us, an ugly, putrid heap 
of corruption. Our souls will be stripped of their bodies. 
None will be righteous, no, not one. We shall see the 
grave yawning at our feet, deep and terrible, a bottom- 
less abyss. Oh, work and pray that the Comforter be 
there! 

Work and pray that we do not stand there forlorn 
and forsaken, but that Jesus may throw the garb of 
his righteousness over us, pardoning all our evil and 
wickedness, our neglect and indifference, hiding all our 
deadness and decaying self beneath the snow-white 
purity of his mercy and grace; bidding us gently go to 
sleep, in holy trust and confidence of his saving love. 
Go to sleep, and forget the past with its weaknesses. Go 
to sleep in him, to awake in him, surrounded by a new 
life, a new glory, a new heaven. For this end did he, 
the great Redeemer, choose the bleak and cheerless win- 
ter as the season of his advent on earth, that when all is 
dark and dismal and dreary, yea, in the very gloom of 
death itself, we might know that he is at hand. That he 
is there to wrap us upin his warm heart, to cover up 
our sins with his grace, to cleanse and purify our souls 
by stripping them of all carnal corruption, and then to 
crystallize them into beauteous shining gems of immortal- 
ity, bright and clear enough to endure forever, and for- 
ever grace the realms of glory, where days are not, where 
years are not, where summer’s heat and winter’s cold are 
unfelt and unknown, but where all is love, genial and 
warm, sparkling and beaming through all the ages in one 
refulgent glow of glory and bliss, with the Lamb as the 
light thereof eternally. 


THE INEVITABLE “ BUT.” 
BY THE REV. E. E. ROGERS. 

I am certainly weary of hearing it, and I am ashamed 
that I have used it so much myself. Can we not learn to 
commend the good we see in others, without an accom- 
panying mention of their defects? When the sermon is 
under diseussion,—a sermon that has helped us by its 
suggestions, and quickened us by its spirituality —why 
add to our comments upon it, “but it was too long,” or 
“it lacked method,” or “it was not sufficiently studied,” 
or something else did not exactly suit us. 

When the school is talked about, why negative the 





good by a mention of something else that possibly might 
be improved, “Yes, she teaches a good school, but they 





say she punishes too severely.” “Yes, she is a compe- 
tent teacher, but she is not strict enough.” 

An absent person is mentioned : “ Yes, hdidoes pretty 
well, but don’t you think he might,” etc. “The choir 
sing well, but drag too muth.” “The meeting was inter- 
esting, but it was too long.” “Tt was a nice entertain- 
ment, but not quite cake enough.” “The day is fair, but 
it is too windy.” This is too dry, that is too wet. This 
is too short, that is too long. This is too slow, that is too 
fast. One is too stingy and another is too generous. This 
man is too conceited and that man is too reserved. This 
lady is too dressy, and that lady is not stylish enough in 
appearance. 

If some lady reader of The Sunday School Times will! 
be kind enough to take notes, at the next sewing-circle: 
or afternoon gathering which she attends, and jot down 
all the sentences which contain the inevitable “ but,” and 
send the sum-total for publication, we feel confident the 
article will be very interesting, but it will certainly be too, 
long. 

Criticism has its proper field, and every one is called 
upon at times to speak in terms of approval or disap- 
proval ; but in the name of charity we ask if poor human 
nature hasn’t enough to bear, without continually throw- 
ing her shortcomings into her face. Let it be taken for 
granted that imperfection and failure do often mar the 
best efforts. But why bring out to public gaze the 
crooked and the deformed, unless something is to be 
gained by the exposure. If the cause of truth and jus- 
tice demand that adverse criticisms should be made, then 
let the words of disapproval be promptly and boldly 
spoken. If nothing is to be gained by the use of the 
critical faculty, why use it? May not this God-given 
faculty be sadly perverted? Has not the sin called 
“ backbiting ” a most pernicious development in modern 
society? It seems as if some people could find nothing 
good in society. It is hard to find the good when our 
search is confined wholly to the evil. The vulture pays 
but little attention to the healthful flock feeding upon 
the hill-side; it scents from afar a dead carcass, and 
hastily finding it, and perching upon it, it seems wholly 
absorbed and at home. We can find good sound food to 
eat, if we choose. There is no necessity for any of us to 
feed upon carrion. If we turn the critical faculty upon 
ourselves, I am sure we can all find room for improvement 
in the exercise of charity in our conversation concerning 
the absent ones, who can neither explain nor defend 
themselves. Let judgment be tempered with mercy and 
kindness, Speak not evil of the absent. 


TIME FLIES. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 





Time flies : 
But with what wings ? 
With wings of butterflies 
To joy it clings, 
Now here, now there.—Who sighs 
For joy, finds joy, and dies. 
Time flies : 
But with what wings ? 
With wings of bees it hies— 
Who works and sings 
In rich content all day 
Will bear bright gold away. 
Time flies: 
But. with what wings? 
With wings of birds to skies 
Where sunlight flings 
Wide open heaven’s door ; 
Life! light! who cares for more ? 
Time flies : 
But with what wings? 
With angel wings it tries 
To lift low things 
Up from the heavy sod, 
Up from earth’s grief to God! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
chen * Ne 
DOLL MARKET. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 

Queer things happen in toy-shops, on moonlight nights. 
That is to say, dolls have a world of theirown. Ants do, 
and even worms, I think; andit would be a pity if dear 
dolls did not, who give so much pleasure to little girls, 
and can’t be always smiling merely because they are so 
sweet-tempered. On the contrary, dolls vary ; some are 
really sweet, and some can fly into a temper as easily as 
a canary or a parrot. Little girl, if your doll smiles when 
you have set her in a chair, and when you are not look- 
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ing straight into her blue eyes, I dare say she is remem- 
bering som@of the frolics of the toy-shop. 

At any rate, she ought to be. 

Dolls have crotchets, that is, notions; they have kinks, 
which means, all sorts of queer ideas we don’t pretend to 
understand. They also have stitche$-in-the-side, as any- 
body else has ; though they do not get the stitches from 
running, but because they do not run away when they 
are being sewed up. They have very stolid beliefs, and 
never change ; just as Master Jack Horner, in the nursery- 
tale, had a firm belief in a pie with only one plum in it, 
and has continued to stand by that pie for a hundred 
years! So, ifa doll once raises an eyebrow in surprise, 
she remains surprised to the end of her days. 

It may seem unfitting to begin an account of the happi- 
ness of Doll Market, by saying that this market is 
often the scene of dispute, angry tears, and shrill voices. 
But, after all, little girls themselves can be merry and 
naughty inthe same day ; and if they have had what is 
called a “ good cry,” nevertheless the nursery which they 
had it in is a delightful home-corner. 

There was once a certain shelf of dolls who liked to 
make all the other dolls in the toy-shop feel angry, and to 
make them talk together a long time, like somany crows ; 
and when I describe the dolls on this particular shelf, 
you will not wonder that they made trouble if they could 
imagine a way to do it. 

Their brains were made of little snips of oil-cloth! 
Nothing could have been more difficult to bend to rea- 
soning, and at an early stage these dolls gave up con- 
trolling the fanciful twists of their oil-cloth brains, so 
that if they felt inclined to be naughty, they were directly. 
These creatures were middle-aged, and old-fashioned in 
make ; and they had black corkscrew curls, and their 
teeth were to be seen between their lips. I should have 
been afraid they would bite; and, in fact, the prettiest dolls 
are much thesafesttobuy. I mustsay, further, that in Doll 
Market dress is talked about more than half the time. 
Very likely the cause of this is, that no doll ever made a 
dress in her life. Now when you set a hat on a doll’s 
head, she looks up at you asif she were not quite sure 
whether she had got one on or not. Ifa doll could once 
trim a hat, she would not be so astonished by it again. 

“ Stupids, listen to me!” said one of the old-fashioned 
dolls one evening, after the shop-girls had been gone an 
hour or so. “You dolls,” she went on, “have different 
standings; some are well dressed, and some are not. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

There was a bustle along all the othershelves, as much 
as to say that the question set before Doll Market was to 
be entertained in terrible earnest. 

The dolls who had real lace on their dresses smiled dis- 
agreeably at those who wore cotton lace; and those with 
back hair in handsome braids asked the dolls with wooden 
curls when they were going “ to come out of the chrysalis.” 
In a few moments soft laughter was heard, and even hun- 
dreds of white-kid fingers were seen pointing at the shelf 
where the smock-dolls stood in three rows,—large, lesser, 
and smallest. 

“T wonder we never remarked it before,” said some 
one aloud. “ What unfortunate dolls to have but one gar- 
ment in tlie world!” 

“Never mind,” said these little unfortunates, who really 
looked extremely pretty. “There are always compensa- 
tions for every lot. We don’t cost nearly as much as 
dressed dolls, and we appeal to the generosity of little 
girls’ hearts. They like very much to make for us what 
we need, and they learn to be tender mothers. Besides, 
we are ever so much better off than those fearful Japan- 
ese, who made us feel as if we were riding rocking-horses 
(or, in other words, quite upset) for some time after they 
were brought into the market. They have no trimmings 
to—next to nothing; and are altogether the ugliest mem- 
bers of society that Time himself has looked on!” 

“Cho, cho, cho!” answered the big and the little Jap- 
anese infants, cocking their heads by a jerk of their 
rickety necks, and making their mouths entirely disappear 
with disgust. “The fascinating little American girls— 
cho—quite appreciate the fine complexions and points of 
the Japanese aristocracy.” 

“Fine complexions !” echo the others from end to end 
of the shop. “Why, it is enough like human skin to 
make one’s very hair come out of curl! And speaking of 
hair, we cannot understand why all yours should grow so 
fiercely in one spot ; just a spurt of black bristles here and 
there on your crowns.” No marvel that the Japanese 
infants became angry at such incivility, and instantly 
drew attention (at the same time poking out their chins 
and raising their eyebrows until they looked quite ill) to 
those dolls who had not any clothes at all, however much 
hair they might carry on their heads. 

The whole shop began to bustle with excitement. The 











dolls without clothes promptly replied that there 
were strange creatures who kept their heads in one show- 
case, and their bodies in another—could anything be as 
foolish as that? 

“There’s nothing so bad but that worse can be found,” 
spoke up a head that wore a wise expression on its self sat- 
isfied face. “That is,so I heard an old gentleman say, 
who took up a wooden cat which had lost its squeak. 
Well, to be sure, my body and I have not been sewed to- 
gether yet ; and, for that matter, I do not think it makes 
so much odds, since nothing is easier than for us to be- 
come unsewed soon after we are bought. As I was going 
to say, I have observed in this toy-shop, by the box full, 
a kind of beings who defy the laws of nature and 
shock the mind, in possessing two faces joined by a gaudy 
collar—and nothing else! No prospect of anything else, 
either, as we have. How do they exist?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed voices here and there; “that is a 
state of things!” 

Now, the face-balls had nothing to return to this ban- 
ter. They knew they were monsters, and did not agree 
with that disgusted old gentleman who always expected 
to be more and more disappointed in things. They would 
freely have confessed to you that they eere the worst toys 
in the shop. 

But after the first moment of bewilderment at being 
thus attacked and gazed upon, those face-balls set out 
laughing and crying at the same time; for one face saw 
the absurd, and the other the grievous, view of the matter! 

“Positively, no sign of nor hope of a body!” roared 
one side of the balls, with mouths in the shape of a very 
dry sickle-moon. 

“Positively, no hope!” howled the other side, with 
mouths very wet-moony. 

This was too much for Doll Market, so many face-balls 
struggling with such different emotions! and with no 
legs for the uncongenial faces to run away from each 
other with. Everybody haw-hawed. Old Darby and 
Joan, even, sitting side by side in tiny old-fashioned 
chairs, laughed so hard that they loosened the glue that 
fastened them to their seats, and poor Darby broke his 
cane to splinters on the nose of a huge cow, which had 
just come from Germany. The shop-girls laid these acci- 
dents, where they came to dust the next morning, to the 
doors of the mice—who would have preferred cheese to 
such unjust charges. 

As for the dolls, they grinned so hard, for so long, 
that they always seemed to be smiling after that, though 
you stuck pins into them, or left their ear-rings in over 
night. 

“What can be happening in the Market?” cried a 
French lady (only porcelain and kid) who was sitting in 
the window on a crimson sofa, She put her pince-nez up, 
and gazed into the interior of the shop. “Surely the 
Market is no place for a person of fine tastes ! ” 

“Do not use the name of our Market so lightly, my 
dear,” exclaimed a gentleman at her side, whose heavy 
black eyebrows could not make him look very much 
like a business man, or the stroke member of a boating 
crew. Probably he was but a lady’s man. He went 
on to say: “It is the aim of our present life to be able 
to frolicin a future one; so never mention the Market 
without respect.” If the doll-gentleman was silly in 
speaking thus, he was, at any rate, earnest, and his eyes 
glistened under the moon as if he had tears in them. 

A young lady standing near the sofa, with her back to 
the others, sighed out : 

“What a country this is! Are those musicians in the 
other window never going to strike into music? I have 
been posing in a listening attitude for ages, and they have 
been bending over their fiddles and flutes. O Paris! 
dear city, where nobody is block-headed, why did I leave 
you for America, where even French things can become 
stupid?” The damsel sighed and complained until the 
lady on the sofa was impatient with her; and she 
expressed a wish that a grand doll-reformer could be 
invented, who should set some people’s machinery in 
order. There was one person, however, not angry with 
the pretty French miss, who had at last thrown her head 
so far back in disdain that she had brought her blue 
eyes in line with a star, which looked at her as hard as 
she looked at it, and I wonder which gave up looking 
first ! 


Mademoiselle’s admirer was a young gentleman, so | such fry can be, which is not saying much. Yes, the 


| eyes ofthe dolls had astartlingly “ knowing” look in them 


much like her, except for long hair and flounces, that it 
seems as if he might as reasonably have fallen in love 
with himselfas with her, 

“Sweet Dollie Lateste!” said this young gentleman, 
with a click and a wink, which I suppose was caused by 
his having more to say in his heart than he could squeeze 
through his waxen throat. 

“Qh dear me! don’t talk in that tone!” cried Miss 








Dollie, still gazing at the stars, “You make me feel s» 
sad ; just as if I were being overlooked.” 

“ Hand my smelling-bottle,” said Madame on the sofa, 
with a sympathetic scream. “ But not you, my dear com- 
panion, for you are so beautifully posed. Her admirer 
shall break the chains of doll-mechanism, and take the 
salts to his fair lady-love.” Certainly the effeminate 
young gentleman’s time had come for making himself a 
hero; for it is a difficult thing to do more than a thou- 
sand other people can do. I will tell you what determina- 
tion could accomplish, however. 

“Fair Dollie Lateste!” he gasped, springing towards 
the sofa for Madame’s salts, and making another hop in 
the direction of Dollie, who herself performed the won- 
der of turning quite round with amazement. “I,” he 
went on, “ have been gazing at you ever since yesterday, 
and of all dolls you seem to methe most charming. 
I never saw a doll hold a fan so prettily before; nor have 
I before seen a doll with Brazilian beetles in her ear- 
rings. I cannot withstand such arts and novelties. I have 
become yours. For you I have succeeded in moving two 
yards after the departure of the shop-girls,—a thing 
before unknown in history. Listen, 1 amso happy in 
having met you, that I have no doubt I can even dance 
for joy in this ‘ present’ world,” 

No sooner had he spoken than he did indeed perform 
what might be called a thorough shake-up, and would 
have been fit for eating in halfa minute if he had been 
“ Leicestershire Sauce.” 

Was Doll Market coming to an end? The drums beat 
from all sides, the red calcium lights moved along the 
shop-walls like an aurora-borealis, and blue and white 
lights made arches from counter to counter, under which 
all the dolls rollicked and capered to their heart’s 
content. All the golden-winged cherubs, suspended by 
red ribbons frum the ceiling, held up their hands with 
delight, and sang airs over the heads of the dancers 
whirling beneath them; to which the Japanese infants 
played an accompaniment by merely shaking their legs 
and arms, for they have quite a rattling capacity. 

Dollie Lateste could not help thinking the heroic 
young man who had caused this great change in the doll 
world, a benefactor. He had proved that one can do 
anything one makes up one’s mind to do; even if the 
mind one makes up is very small to begin with. 

And indeed, this point brings me to the moral I drew 
for myself from the episode which I have here selected 
out of the chronicles of Doll Market. Little things can 
make such a great difference to people, while people are 
very apt to overlook great things that begin where great 
differences end. For instance, all those dolls became 
angry with each other about little differences of dress; 
though when you or I go into a toy-shop we only think 
of whether a doll’s face is pleasant, or whether she is 


just what we need fora little girl who has grown old 


enough for a doll of a particular size. If we do buy a 
“complete outfit,” we shall be sure even then to love 
dolly, and not her clothes. Now on that night of which 
I have told you, one would have thought clothes made 
the doll a dear, sweet thing all by themselves. Well, 
those disputes made Madame on the sofa, you remember, 
exclaim; and her exclamation made Dollie Lateste feel 
inclined to sigh and complain of things about her; 
and Dollie’s voice broke the spell that had kept the heroic 
young man silent. Upon that a dolls’ paradise dawned 
over the whole toy-shop, and it was discovered that cour- 
age and determination will bring happiness, and what 
seemed impossible, into the midst of ordinary life. If 
this is the case, the great thing for dolls and for us to do, 
is to determine to accomplish what it seems to us all 
would bring paradise into the world, and not bother 
ourselves half as much about dress, and Japanese com- 
plexions, and a thousand other little things, as we often 
do now. 

A policeman happening to pass by the uncovered win- 
dows of the toy-shop, and seeing the red calcium lights 
throwing their color on the walls, thought the sunrise 
must be reflected on the window-panes; but when he 
turned round to look at the sky, he found that but a pale 
light of dawn was to be discovered over the housetops. 
Was Doll Market on fire, then? No! when he gazed 
again into the silent hall, the pale dawning light had 
already bade the merry-makers become as prosaic as 


the next day, thought the little girls who came in to 
buy ; and the boys declared the drums looked as if they 
had only just stopped beating, and were puffing and 
blowing with impatience to begin again. 

But there was a great calm brooding among the coun- 
ters and shelves, nevertheless ; a leaden silence, a wooden 
and a parian silence, on every side. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| First Quarter, 1879.) 
2. January 12,—The Dedication..........-..--.-.---+0+-+--+-- Ezra 6: 14-22 
% January 19.—The Mission of Nehemiah........ Nehemiah 2: 1-8 
4. January 26,—The Builders Interrupted .............---- Nehemiah 4: 7-18 
5. February 2.—The Reading of the Law oe uaseseee----Nehemiah 8: 1-8 


6. February 9.—The Keeping of the Sabbath......... Nehemiah 13: 15-22 | 
7 February 16.—The Way of the Righteous.......----------- Psalm 1: 1-6 | 
& February 23.—The King in Zion.........-------------- .---Psalm 2: 1-12 
9 March 2.—The Prayer of the Penitent................---- Psalm 51: 1-13 
10, March 9.—The Joy of Forgiveness.........-..----------- Psalm 32: 1-11 
11, March 16.—Delight in God's House.............----...--- Psalm 84; 1-12 
12. March 23.—The All-seeing God......-.-...-.-.-.---+---- Psalm 139 : 1-12 
13. March 30.—Review. 
LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JANUARY 26, 1879. 


Title: THE BUILDERS INTERRUPTED, 


GOLDEN TEXT: 


OUR GOD, AND SET 


NEVERTHELESS WE MADE OUR PRAYER UNTO 
A WATCH AGAINST THEM DAY AND NIGHT, BECAUSE 
Neh. 4: 9. 


OF THEM 


Lesson Topic: Meeting Opposition Bravely. 
1. Warned of Danger, v. 7-12. 
a. Prep wre d for Battle, v. 13-15. 
3. Always on Cluard, Vv. 16-18. 


Outline: 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, Jan. 20: Neh. 4: Meeting opposition bravely. 
Tuesday, Jan, 21: 1 Cor, 9: 19-27. 


nestly. 


7-18. 


Meeting opposition ear- 


Wednesday, Jan. 22: 2 Tim, 2: 1-10. Meeting opposition 
patiently. 
Thursday, Jan. 23: 2 Cor, 4: 8-18. Meeting opposition 


hopefully. 
Friday, Jan, 24: 1 Pet. 5:1-11. The enemy. 

Eph. 6: 10-20. 

Sunday, Jan, 26: Rom. 8: 28-39. 


Saturday, Jan, 25: The armor. 


The ally. 
LESSON TEXT. 
{Neh. 4: 7-18.] 

7. But it came to pass, that when Sanballat, and Tobiah, and 
the Arabians, and the Ammonites, and the Ashdodites, heard 
that the walls of Jerusalem were made up, and that the breaches 
began to be stopped, then they were very wroth, 

8. And conspired all of them together to come and to fight 
against Jerusalem, and to hinder it. 

9. Nevertheless we made our prayer unto our God, and set a 
watch against them day and night, because of them. 

10. And Judah said, The strength of the bearers of burdens 
is decayed, and there is much rubbish; so that we are not able 
to build the wall. 

11. And our adversaries said, They shall not know, neither 
see, till we come in the midst among them, and slay them, and 
cause the work to cease. 

12. And it came to pass, that when the Jews which dwelt by 
them came, they said unto us ten times, From all places whence 
ye shall return unto us they will be upon you. 

13. Therefore set I in the lower places behind the wall, and 
on the higher places, I even set the people after their families 
with their swords, their spears, and their bows. 

14. And I looked, and rose up, and said unto the nobles, and 
to the rulers, and to the rest of the people, Be not ye afraid of 
them: remember the Lorb, which is great and terrible, and 
tight for your brethren, your sons, and your daughters, your 
wives, and your houses. 

15, And it came to pass, when our enemies heard that it was 
known unto us, and God had brought their counsel to nought, 
that we returned all of us to the wall, every one unto his work. 

16. And it came to pass from that time forth, that the half of 
my servants wrought in the work, and the other half of them 
held both the spears, the shields, and the bows, and the haber- 
geons ; and the rulers were behind all the house of Judah. 

17. They which builded on the wall, and they that bare 
burdens, with those that laded, every one with one of his hands 

wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a weapon. 

18. For the builders, every one had his sword girded by his 
side, and so builded. And he that sounded the trumpet was 
by me. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Neh. 4: 7. Then they were very wroth. And I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 





seed and her seed. Gen. 3: 15,——And they called them, and 
cor uanded them not to speak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jesus. Acts 4: 18.——When they heard that, they were cut to 


the heart, and took counsel to slay them. Acts 5: 33.——Woe 
to the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is 
come down unto you having great wrath, because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time. Rev. 12: 12. 

Vv. 8. Conspired all of them together. The kings of 
the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord, and against his anointed, saying, Let us 
break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us. 
Pea. 2: 2, 3. They have taken crafty counsel against thy 
people, and consulted against thy hidden ones. Psa. 83 ; 3.—— 
Take counsel together, and it shall come to nought; speak the 
word and it shall not stand: for God is with us. Isa. 8: 10. 
——And when it was day, certain of the Jews banded together, 
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{ 
and bound themselves under a curse, saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. And they 
were more than forty which had made this conspiracy. Acts 
23: 12, 13. 

To hinder it. 
on every side. 





For I heard the defaming of many, fear 
Report, say they, and we will report it. All my 
familiars watched for my halting, saying, Peradventure he will 
be enticed, and we shall prevail against him, and we shall take 
our revenge on him. Jer, 20: 10. 

Vv. 9. We made our prayer.——And Jacob said, O God 
| of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, the Lord 
| which saidst unto me, Return unto thy country, and to thy 
kindred, and I will deal well with thee. . . 
thee. 








. Deliver me I pray 
Gen. 32: 9, 11.——And Hezekiah received the letter of 
the hand of the messengers, and read it: and Hezekiah went 
up into the house of the Lord, and spread it before the Lord. 
2 Kings 19: 14.——Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. Psa. 50: 15.——And 
they were filled with madness; and communed one with an- 
| other what they might do to Jesus. 


And it came to pass in 
those days, that he went out into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God. Luke 6: 11, 12. And 
when they heard that, they lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord, 





Acts 4: 24..—Peter therefore was kept in prison: 
but prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto God 
forhim, Acts 12: 5. 


Set a watch.——Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. Matt. 26: 41.——Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always. Luke 21: 36.——Be sober, be vigilant; because your 


adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour. 1 Pet. 5: 8. 

v.10. The strength... is decayed. But the men 
that went up with him said, We be not able to go up against 
the people; for they are stronger than we. Num. 13: 31. 
For, lo, the wicked bend their bow, they make ready their 
arrow upon the string, that they may privily shoot at the up- 
right in heart. Psa. 11: 2.——This people say, The time is not 
come, the time that the Lord’s house should be built. Hag. 
ss 

V. 11. They shall not know, And I will come upon 
him while he is weary and weak handed, and will make 
him afraid: and all the people that are with him shall flee; 
and I will smite the king only. 2Sam. 17: 2.——They gather 
themselves together, they hide themselves, they mark my steps, 
when they wait for my soul. Psa. 6.—tTherefore shall 
evil come upon thee; thou shalt not know from whence it 
riseth: and mischief shall fall upon thee; thou shalt not be 
able to put it off: and destruction shall come upon thee sud- 
denly, which thou shalt not know. Isa. 47: 11.——For your- 
selves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night. 











56: 


1 Thess. 5: 2. 





V.12. Ten times. And your father hath deceived me, 
and changed my wages ten times; but God suffered him not to 
hurt me. Gen. 31: 7. All those men . . . have tempted me 
now these ten times, and have not hearkened to my voice. 
Num. 14: 22.——These ten times have ye reproached me. 
Job 19: 3. 

V. 13. Therefore 
man. . 





set I... the people. A good 
. will guide his affairs with discretion. Psa. 112: 5. 
Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. Matt. 
10: 16. Be not children in understanding : howbeit in malice 
be ye children, but in understanding be men. 1 Cor. 14: 20. 


v.14. Be not ye afraid. Only rebel not ye against 
the Lord, neither fear ye the people of the land; for they are 
bread for us: their defence is departed from them, and the Lord 
is with us: fear them not. Num. 14: 9.——Behold, the Lord 
thy God hath set the land before thee: go up and possess it, as 
the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto thee; fear not, 
neither be discouraged. 














Deut. 1: 21.——Be strong and of a 
good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest. Josh. 
a3 The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall 
I fear? the Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid? Psa. 27: 1. Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Matt. 10: 28. 
The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall do 
unto me. Heb. 13: 6, 

Remember the Lord.——Some trust in chariots, and 
some in horses: but we will remember the name of the Lord 
our God. Psa. 20: 7. I remember the days of old; I medi- 
tate on all thy works. Psa, 143: 5. Then he remembered 
the days of old, Moses, and his people, saying, Where is he 
that brought them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his 
| flock? Isa. 63: 11. 

Great and terrible.——The Lord your God és God of gods, 

and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty, and a terrible, which 
| regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward. Deut. 10: 17. 
| With God is terrible majesty. Job 37 : 22.——By terrible 
things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of our sal- 
vation. Psa. Heb. 


12: 29, 





























65: 5. 





Our God is a consuming fire. 





v.15. Every one unto his work. To every man his 
work. Mark 13: 34.——Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord. Rom. 12: 11.——Study to be quiet, 
and todo your own business, and to work with your own 
hands, as we commanded you. 1 Thess. 4: 11. 


Vv. 17. Wrought... held a weapon. Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 1 Cor. 
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16: 13. 
and on the left. 2 Cor. 6: 7. Put on the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil. Eph. 6: 11.——In nothing terrified by your adversa- 
ries. Phil. 1: 28.——Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. 2 Tim. 2: 3.——I have fought a 
good fight. 2 Tim. 4: 7. 

Vv. 18. He that sounded the trumpet. And. if ye 
go to war in your land against the enemy that oppresseth you, 
then ye shall blow an alarm with the trumpets. Num. 10: 9. 
—RBehold, God himself is with us for our captain, and his 
priests with sounding trumpets to cry alarm against you. 











12 Cor. 13: 12. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 

Lange’s scheme of the Book of Nehemiah up to and inclu- 
sive of the lesson now in hand, is this: 

1. Before the wall-building, chapters 1, 2. 
miah’s sadness, chapter 1. (2.) Nehemiah’s request of the 
king, chapter 2:1-8. (3.) 
2: 9-11. (4.) Nehemiah’s inspection and counsel, chapter 
2: 12-20. 

2. The wall building, chapters 3-12: 43. (1.) The stations, 
chapter 3. (2.) The opposition from without, chapter 4. 

The first and second parts of the first section here given 
were considered in the last lesson. “ Nehemiah’s journey ” 
was undertaken under the king’s personal and written endorse- 
ment, and with an escort of captains of the army and horse- 
men. All this was but due to his high rank. As Nehemiah 
journeyed westward from the Euphrates, meeting governor 
after governor, he came to Sanballat the Horonite (probably 
of Horonaim in Moab, Isa. 15: 5), and to Tobiah the Ammon- 
ite. The first of these was probably satrap or pasha of 
some province in Samaria; the latter was probably his 
chief officer. The traditional hatred of Moab and Ammon 
to Israel gave ready opportunity for these men to be grieved 
that there was come a man to seek the welfare of the clildren 
of Israel (Neh.2: 10). But Nehemiah went on undismayed, 
and reached his journey’s end. 

His “ inspection” of the state of things at Jerusalem was 
made by night. It was thorough, and it confirmed all that 
had been told (Neh. 2: 12-16). His “counsel” was then 
given to the rulers, who agreed to rise up at once and build 
(Neh. 2: 17, 18). At this decision Sanballat and Tobiah, 
with a new ally, Geshem the Arabian, laughed scorn- 
fully, but Nehemiah stood to his purpose (Neh. 2: 17, 
18). Geshem (Gashum of chapter 6:6) was probably a 
chief of those Arabs whom Sargon settled in Samaria. 

In the section of the book which describes “ the wall-build- 
ing ” (chapters 3-12 : 43), there is described (1.) The stations 
occupied by the several bands of workers, chapter 3. (2.) 
The opposition from without, chapter 4, which includes the 
lesson now in hand. In this section there is stated first, the 
mockery of Sanballat and Tobiah (v. 1-3). Then follow an 
interjected prayer of Nehemiah (v. 4, 5), and a statement of 
the progress of the work (v.6). At this point the lesson 
opens, describing the spread of the opposition. From the 
enmity of leaders had come enmity of their respective tribes, 
and the Ashdodites of Philistia also appear as foes. Mockery 
becomes open hostility ; and these tribes conspire to fight 
against Jerusalem and to stop the work (v. 7,8). To meet 
this scheme the Jews resorted to prayer and watchfulness 
(v. 9). Internal trouble then arose. Judah became dis- 
couraged at the severity of the work (v. 10). The enemies 
were full of threatening (v. 11), and timid Jews from beyond 
the city came with appeals to their brethren to leave the work 
(v. 12). To meet this emergency Nehemiah put his followers 
on a war footing, and pushed on with the walls (vs. 13-18). 
The verses following the lesson (vs. 18-23) show how extreme 
was the vigilance maintained as the building went on. 


(1.) Nehe- 


Nehemiah’s journey, chapter 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(7.) And when Sanballat, and Tobiah, and the Ara- 
bians, and the Ammonites, and the Ashdodites, heard 
that the walls of Jerusalem were repaired, that the 
breaches began to be stopped, they were very angry ; 
(8.) and they conspired all of them together to come 
to fight against Jerusalem, and to do it injury. (9.) And 
we prayed to our God, and set a watch against them day 
and night for fear of them. (10.) And Judah said, The 
strength of the bearers of burdens fails, and there is much 
rabbish, and we are not able to build the wall. (11.) And 
our adversaries said, They will not know nor see till we 
come into the midst of them and slay them, and cause the 
work to cease. (12.) And when the Jews who dwelt by them 
came, they said to us ten times from all the places, Ye shall 
return tous. (13.) And I set the people in the low places 
behind the wall in the open places, by families, with their 
swords, their spears, and their bows. (14.) And 1 saw and 
rose up, and said to the nobles, and the rulers, and the rest of 
the people, Be ye not afraid of them; remember the Lord, 
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the great and terrible one, and fight for your brethren, your | region just south and south-east of Judea and Edom; and 


sons and your daughters, your wives and your houses. 
And when our enemies heard that it was known to us, and | 
God had brought their counsel to naught, we returned all of | 
us to the wall, every one to his work. (16.) And from that 
time half of my servants worked, and half of them held the 
spears, the shields, the bows, and the coats of mail; and the | 
princes were behind all the house of Judah. (17.) The 

builders of the wall, and the bearers of burdens, [the latter] | 
laded, each man working with one hand and holding his 

weapon with the other; (18.) and the builders built, girded | 
each with his sword at his side. 


And the trumpeter was | 
beside me. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The Book of Nehemiah seems to be made up of two sets of | 
papers or documents: one being his personal memoirs, the 
other a narrative written by some person whose name has not 
been handed down to us, the whole having been afterwards 
collected by some devout man and made into one book, which 
was then taken as an inspired book into the sacred canon by 
the Jewish elders (so the Evangelist Luke says he gathered 
the materials of his Gospel from various sources, Luke 1: 1-3.) | 
We judge that Nehemiah himself wrote those parts in which 
the first person is used; namely, chapters 1-7 (the list of 
names, however, in chapter 7, was compiled in the days of 
Zerubbabel, and merely inserted by Nehemiah), and chapters 
12: 31 to 13: 31; and these show very clearly the active, vig- 


orous, bold, and sometimes passionate (13: 25), character of | been a small one. 


the man. His narrative differs from the other part of the 
book (which is staid and solemn) in being rapid and lively, | 
abounding in ejaculations addressed to his God, such as: | 
“ Hear, O our God,” “Think upon me, my God, for good, for | 
a:l that I have done for this people ;” “ My God, think thou | 
on Tobiah ;” and in its dramatic style. It is the short, sherp, 
jotting down of his experiences, and the free outpouring of | 
his feelings in the midst of the pious and important work | 
that he had taken in hand. He found two obstacles in build- | 
ing the wall of Jerusalem : one from the opposition of enemies 
without, the other from the faint-heartedness and corruptness | 
of his own people at home, and in chapters 2-6, he vividly 
brings out especially the first of these in the form of a climax; 
there is great dramatic interest in the way in which he meets 
and foils the successive ingenious schemes of theenemy. As 
soon as he reaches Judea and gives the king’s letters (orders 
for assistance) tothe various governors, Sanballat and Tobiah 
hear of it, and are greatly annoyed that a man has come to 
build up the rival city Jerusalem (chapter 2:10) ; it seems 
that they had friends or agents in the city who gave them 
information of all that was going on. Nehemiah (who acts 
with shrewdness throughout), aware that he has secret ene- 
mies, proceeds with caution. He tells his immediate plans 
to nobody, but first makes the circuit of the wall by night 
(going out on the west side, then around the south, east, and 
north, and so back again to the gate of the valley), and exam- | 
ines its condition (verses 12-16),and thensummons the people 
to the work of repairing (verses 17, 18). Sanballat and his 
friends think this a ridiculous attempt, and content themselves | 
with laughing at it, asking contemptuously whether it is a 
rebellion against the Persian king; to which Nehemiah 
replies by an appeal to God, and a statement that these men 
have no share in Jerusalem (verses 19, 20). The building 
work, however, went on steadily (chapter 3 gives the list of | 
the builders), till Sanballat’s mockery began to take the form 
of anger; he began to be alarmed while he ridiculed. It 
was true the walls were in a very bad condition; it seemed 
unlikely that the Jews could do anything with them, and he 
asked his comrades sneeringly what this poor feeble remnant 
of a nation intended by working at this rubbish. To this his 
right-hand man Tobiah replied, carrying on the joke, that if 
a jackal should run up on their stone wall, he would break 
it down (chapter 4: 1-3). Still the Jews kept steadily on till 
they had gotten the wall built up to one-half its designed 
height (verse 6), and then Sanballat thought it time to resort | 
to stronger measures than sneering. 





This is the posture of 
affairs at the beginning of our lesson, which describes the 
next attempt of the enemy to stop the work. In the Hebrew 
our portion of the chapter is verses 1-12. 

NOTES. 

Verse 7.—Anger of Sanballat and his confederates. The | 
adversaries of the Jews are here all mentioned by name. 
Sanballat, called in chapter 2:10 the “ Horonite,” that is, 
native of Horon, was either a Moabite from Horonaim, or, 
as seems more probable from the name, an inhabitant of one 
of the Bethhorons on the central mountain-range of Pales- 
tine, either the upper town (situated on the top of the moun- 
tain), or the lower (at the foot of the western slope) ; see 
Josh. 10:10, 11. He was probably a subordinate prefect in 
charge of the district of Samaria, where there was a large 
originally heathen element, brought in by the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon (2 Kings 17: 24); his nationality and the origin 
of his name are doubtful. Tobiah the Ammonite is else- 
where called a “slave” (rendered “servant” in chapter 2: 
10), probably because his original condition was that of a 
slave; at this time he was a sort of henchman and confi- 
dential adviser to Sanballat. The Arabians dwelt. in the | 


| that work is prayer, but the two together make up life. 


| and his friends who seem to have been encamped near the 
| city : our adversaries said, They will not know nor see, they are 
| not advised of our plans, and not on their guard, till we come 


| in the rebuilding of Jerusalem as we should naturally infer 


| they now offer their advice in the words: ye shall return 


(15.) | the Ammonites on the east of the Jordan, north of the Moab, 


between the streams Arnon and Jabbok—but it is possible 
that reference is here had to a colony of these peoples living 
in Samaria; the Ashdodites were inhabitants of the Philis- 


| tine city Ashdod (the Azotus of the New Testament, Acts 


8:40, near the sea-shore), now the chief representative of 
these old enemies of Israel (compare chapter 13 :24).— They 
were very angry. They had not forgotten the old enmity 
between Judah and the surrounding tribes, and they were 
now, moreover, jealous of the incipient prosperity of a rival 
city, all the more because Jerusalem had in former times 
shown so much vigor, and wasa place of so great natural 
strength. There is no trace of religious enmity, except in 
so far as that was a natural accompaniment of the political 
enmity (chapter 2:20). 
Verse 8.—The conspiracy. 


They conspired to fight against | 
Jerusalem. 


It is noticable that whereas in earlier times the 
adversaries resorted to an appeal to the Persian court | 
against the restoration of Jerusalem (Ezra 5), they now | 
undertake to settle the question by force of arms; this was 
because they knew that King Artaxerxes had granted | 
Nehemiah permission to build, and it was useless to appeal | 
to him, and because they supposed that the “great king’”’ would 
not concern himself with the petty squabbles of these remote 
districts. They were bound together by a common hatred, 
and they had an army (chapter 4:2), though it must have 


Verse 9.—The Jews’ defense. They prayed to their God— 
this was the religious side; and seé a continual watch against 
the enemy—this was the human-natural side. Their military 
precautions did not diminish their reliance on God; their 
trust in supernatural guidance and support did not interfere 
with the thoughtful, conscientious use of natural means. 
Religion is the direction of the life, with all its powers, 
activities, and cares to God. It is spiritual communion with 
him, love to him, trust in him, and it in no wise stands in the 
way of the fullest, freest development of the whole being. 
These people prayed and worked. Not that prayer is work, or 


Verse 10.—Here and in the two next verses are dramatically 
introduced three hindrances to the work made by three sets 
of people: First, Judah said, the workers themselves com- 
plained of the intolerable burden of their labor (“ Judah” 
seems here to be put for the whole body of the people, who 
were mostly of that tribe): there was much rubbish, the 





débris of the old wall, and there were not men enough to 
carry it off, and to bring the fresh building material: the 
strength of the bearers of burdens fails, and so their dispirited 
conclusion was, we are not able to build the wall. In reply to 
this Nehemiah probably addressed to them some encourag- 
ing words, though nothing further is said about it. 


Verse 11.—Second hindrance. This time it is Sanballat 


into the midst of them, surprise them at their work, or at night, 
and slay them (Sanballat was therefore in earnest with his 








army), and cause the work to cease. How Nehemiah found 


| out Sanballat’s expectations is not said; no doubt, each part 
k , ? party 


had spies in the camp of the other. It was, at any rate, well 
that the Jewish leaders got information of this intended sur- 
prise (perhaps a night attack); their preparation against it 


| is described below in verses 13 and the following. 


Verse 12.—The third hindrance comes from certain Jews 
who were living near Samaria (who dwelt by them), who, it 
seems, were not themselves taking part in the work of | 
restoration. They had apparently been cowed or frightened | 
by their acquaintance with the military preparations of 
Sanballat and the others, and perhaps felt no great interest 


from their failure to lend their aid to it (they had not before 
been in the city, but now came for the purpose of advising) ; 
or possibly they were truly patriotic, and only show the 
timidity of stay-at-home patriots, who are not animated and 
inspired by the glow of actual personal work. Whoever 
they were, and whatever the ground of their proceeding, 


to us, that is, give up this dangerous and doubtful business 





of trying to build the wall, and come back to your various 
places of residence in the country. It was a faint-hearted | 
and unwise counsel; if it had been followed, the sat | 
history might have been materially changed. They said | 
this ten times ; that is, repeatedly, a definite number for an | 
indefinite, and from all the places, from all the regions inhab- | 
ited by Jews in the country, from all quarters, and to all the | 
people now engaged in work on the walls, came this solicita- 
tion to abandon their patriotic labors. This seems to be the 
best interpretation of this verse, the language of which in 
the original is curt and difficult. Our English common 
version, which agrees substantially with the Greek, repre- 
sents these Jews as simply saying that the enemy would fall | 
on them from all quarters ; that is, they came to give notice | 
of the attack referred to in the preceding verse. It is | 
obliged, however, to supply the most important clause : | 


began to be stopped, then they were very wroth (v. 7). 
| nothing which makes some people madder than good news 
| about other people. 
| neighbors like heroes. But when those whom they dislike 
| or envy are prospered, it is more thanthey can bear. A shop- 
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“they will be upon you.” By a change in one Hebrew 
word, we get the rendering of the Latin version: “when the 
Jews who dwelt by them came, and said to us ten times from 
all the places whence they had come to us, then I set,” ete. 
(verse 13), with the same general meaning. The gen- 
eral sense is clear: there were three several attempts to stop 
the work. 

Verse 13.—Nehemiah’s precautions. First, he places an 
armed guard in the exposed places of the wall: in the low 
places behind the wall (where an enemy could more easily 
scale the wall); that is, in the open places, those that were 
unprotected by natural position. The people were stationed 
by families, in accordance with the family organization of 
the Jewish nation, and because they were here working not 
as soldiers (in which case they would have been placed by 
companies), but as citizens, who could indeed serve as 
soldiers when occasion required. The “family” comprised 
a number of households; and Nehemiah thought it well to 
allow kinsmen to work together, since their mutual sympathy 
would lighten and help the work. 


Verse 14.—His inspiriting appeal to the people. He 


| saw that his orders had been followed, and then addressed 


the men. The nobles had hereditary rank and position, the 
rulers were subordinate civil officers under Nehemiah. He 
urges two reasons why they should not be afraid of the 
enemy: First, hé bids them remember the Lord (that is, the 
Master, the Ruler of men), who is the great and terrible One, 
and therefore able to protect them and punish their ene- 
mies; secondly, he appeals to their family and patriotic 
feeling: they must fight for kinsfolk and houses. They had 
no resource but to fight, for their malignant enemies would 
strip them of everything if they got them in their 
power. It appears that the people responded promptly and 
energetically to this appeal. 

Verse 15.—The vigorous measures of the Jews had the 
eflect of deterring their enemies from their projected attack. 
When they heard that it (that is, their design) was known to us, 
and thus God (through the informatio. received and the 
vigorous steys taken) had brought their counsel to naught, then 
the enemy abandoned the attack, and the Jews returned to 
their work. Sanballat and his party worried Nehemiah in 
various ways after this (see chapter 6), but made no further 
military attempt against him. 

Verse 16.—Division of Nehemiah’s servants. It was 
thought prudent from this time, though the enemy had 
retired, to be constantly prepared for an attack, and Nehe- 
miah therefore kept only ha/j of his servants (his “young men,” 
a body of men in his special employ, for civil and military 
service, as was proper for the governor of the province), at 
work on the wall; the other half held the weapons in readi- 
ness to resist the enemy. The princes were the chief tribe- 
officers, their position being usually hereditary: here the 
term probably means the chief men in general ; these stocd 
behind the whole body of workers, to direct and encourage 
them. 

Verse 17.—This verse and the following“ describe the 
attitude and accouterments of the two classes of workmen, 
the bearers of burdens and the builders. The phrase: the 
builders of the wall and the bearers of burdens is placed at the 
beginning in order to state the two classes; our verse then 
goes on to say how the second class did their work [the 
latter]; that is, the burden-bearers, /aded, each man working 
with one hand and holding his weapon with the other, since they 
needed only one hand to carry their burdens, and the other 
was free to hold a weapon. 

Verse 18.—With the other class, the builders, it was differ- 
ent. Their work required both hands, and so, in order that 
both might be free, they were girded, each with his sword 
at his side. The first part of verse 17 may be rendered: 
“The builders of the wall—both the bearers of burdens 
laded, each man working,” etc., and then verse 18 as here. 
In this rendering the phrase “ builders of the wall” is used 
in a general way for all the workmen, and the two classes 
are then mentioned separately ; the sense is the same in both 
renderings. The trumpeter stood beside Nehemiah, ready to 
call the people to arms at the approach of the enemy (see 
verses 19, 20). In this somewhat slow and painful way the 
work was prosecuted ; but the vigorous measures were success- 
ful, and the wall was finished. Nehemiah’s patriotic and 
pious order and resolute will overcame all obstacles, and 
gave Jerusalem to the Jewish people. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When Sanballat, and Tobiah,. .. heard that . . 


. the breaches 
There is 


They can stand the misfortunes of their 


keeper is sometimes sorrier than he will admit that his prin- 
cipal rival is coming bravely out of his financial embarrass- 
ments. The representative of a great steamship or railway 
line has been made very unhappy by the news that the recent 
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depression in the stock or business of a similar concern is 
followed by a renewal of prosperity. Many a college student 
has secretly grieved to learn that his next competitor for honors 
is getting better of that alarming illness. Leaders in a great 
political party have been saddened by hearing that the recent 
divisions in the other party are all being healed. Even min- 
isters have had heavy hearts over the signs of the stopping 
of breaches in that neighboring church—which now seems 
likely to be more popular and efficient than ever. Are you 
sure that no prosperity to your neighbors would make you 
uncomfortable, if not full of wrath ? 

We made our prayer . . . and set a watch (v. 9). There are 
times when we must pray with our eyes open; when it is 
hardly safe to wink, lest we lose sight of our danger. Pray- 
ing against danger is but a sham when it takes the place of 
watching against danger. If we pray that we may not be 
surprised by the enemy, we must watch lest the enemy sur- 
prise us. If we pray for strength to resist the enemy, we 
must watch for the enemy’s coming, that we may use our God- 
given strength effectively. If we pray that the enemy 
may not approach us, we ought to watch for an answer to our 
prayers, that we may be sure that the coast is clear on every 
side. There is no duty of calling on God for help that 
doesn’t include the idea of doing something ourselves. 
“Watch and pray that ye enter not intotemptation.” “ Stand 
therefore; ... praying always with all prayer, ... and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.” ‘“ Watch unto 
prayer.” “ Watch thou in all things.” 

There is much rubbish ; 80 that we are not able to build (v. 10.) 
Open enemies are not thegreatest hindrances to good work in 
this world. Rubbish stands in the way of progress, as its 
chief obstacle, in every department of activity. Clearing up 
after the children, or after the dressmaker, or after last night’s 
company, is quite an item in a housekeeper’s home labors, 
before she can start fair on the work she now most wants to 
do, It is the accumulation of old letters and papers on the 
office desk which commonly holds back a man from to-day’s 
best bnsiness, It is the rubbish of worthless material, the 
remains of former unwise gatherings and leavings, which 
crowd the store-rooms, and fill the library shelves, so as to 
conceal or render valueless the choicer things there. In the 
books themselves, and in periodicals of every sort, how much 
there is of rubbish; and how much that rubbish hinders 
progress. There is so much rubbish in our mental furnishing 
that we are puzzled how to get down through it, and how to 
make serviceable the good building material below. There 
is a great deal of rubbish in the average Sunday-school 
teaching; such piles of useless scraps of chronology and 
geography; of worn-out platitudes of religious speech; of 
formal exhortations, and of pointless story-telling, that 
there seems no chance of sabstantial building with the solid 
blocks of Bible facts and doctrines. How can we get rid of 
the rubbish which stands in the way of our working? That 
is the practical question for us all. 

They said unto us ten times, ... They will be upon you 
(v. 12). If a man is in dead earnest he will not be satisfied 
with saying a thing once, if once saying it does not accom- 
plish his purpose. If he sees a house on fire, he will -not 
cry “Fire!” just once, and there leave the matter, whether 
the neighborhood is aroused or not. If he sees a man care- 
lessly on the railroad track, while the locomotive is coming 
down the road, he will cry out to him ten times to get off 
that track, if less times will not start him. If one whom we 
know is in any danger, we ought to warn him of his danger 
over and over again, Once warning him will not clear our 
skirts if it does not arouse him to action. If you would teach 
a truth that is worth remembering you must repeat it, to 
your child or to your scholar, ten times, if nine times will 
not fix it in his mind. “ Howcan you tell that child the same 
thing twenty times over?” asked the father of the Wesleys 
of his persistent and determined wife. “Because, my dear, 
nineteen times were not sufficient,” was the convincing 
reply. Whatever is worth saying once is worth saying ten 
times, if ten times are needful to make it eftective. 

Remember the Lord, . . . and fight (v.14). Trust in God 
quickens activity, not slackens it. It nerves the strong arm, 
not paralyzes it. It is while we remember God’s readiness 
to make our honest labor effective, that we work with a will 
for our daily bread, that we push forward in business, that we 
study and write and preach in the conviction that our toil 
will tell on ages, tell for God. The men who remember the 
Lord in his power and goodness are the men who rise up 
against all odds, and battle evil in high places and low, 
with never a thought of being overborne and defeated. It is 
those who back up against the Rock of Ages, and defy the 
universe, who have true faith in God, and prove it as coura- 
geous soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ. A readiness to 
fight for God’s cause is a test of loving, faith-filled remem- 
brance of God. 

With one of his hands wrought, . . . and with the other hand 
held a weapon (v.17). It is not often that we can give our 
undivided attention to any good work. There are enemies 
to be looked out for even while we are doing what God has 
set us todo. Duty and danger are inseparable in this life. 
The dangers cannot all be removed first, and then the duty 





undertaken. The sword in one hand and the trowel in the 
other is the way the building must go on to the end. It 
would seem hard enough to have that boy’s training on our 
hands, if there were nothing else to be looked after. But 
there are those neighbors’ children with their shocking 
example; and those others with the whooping-cough. What 
a fight life is! What weapon of defense do you hold in one 
hand? And what good work are you doing with the other? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review the previous lesson with its divisions, 
Nehemiah? Where didhe live? What did hedo? Why 
was he sad? To whom did he tell his sadness? For what 
was he praying? Was his prayer answered? How was he 
prospered? What letters did the king give to him when he 
went away from the palace? Doubtless you told your class 
last week something of Nehemiah’s going to Jerusalem; 
with this lesson more particulars might be given. 

Nehemiah did not go alone, the king gave him servants 
and a guard of soldiers, some captains of the army and 
horsemen, to protect him on his journey of a thousand 
miles. In those days people could not travel as we do 
now; there were no railroads over and across mountains, 
nor tunnels cut through them, no steamboats on the rivers, 
not even stage-coaches to carry passengers. 

Nehemiah and his company started from Shushan in the 
month like our April, and reached Jerusalem in what we 
call July ; for it took about four months for the journey. 
When they got to Jerusalem, Nehemiah took three days to 
rest; then he went out at night with afew men to walk 
around, and look at all the ruins of the old walls and the 
broken gates. He wanted to know exactly the need before 
he could plan the work. In whom did Nehemiah trust to 
make their work prosper? What did he say in our last 
week’s golden text? The people, too, said, “Let us arise 
and build;” they cleared up the ruins and began to work, 
each next to his own house. Even the women helped ; for we 
are told of a ruler and his daughters who worked too, and, 
no doubt, other women followed their good example. 

The enemies of the Jews heard what they were doing; 
they were angry and mocked them. One of them tauntingly 
asked : “What are these feeble Jews doing? Can they make 
stones out of heaps of ashes and rubbish?” Another made 
fun of their building, and said, if even a fox should run 
over it, his feet could break it down. 

Did Nehemiah answer or let the people answer back? He 
cried to one who could help,—“‘ Hear, O God.” Did they stop 
work when they began to pray? Nehemiah tells of their 
prayer, and then he says, “So we built the wall.” 

It was put up stone by stone with busy, faithful hands and 
praying hearts; all joined in one desire, for “the people had 
a mind to work.” They were willing. 

Their enemies did more than to mock and laugh. When 
they heard that the walls were half built up and the broken 
places filled, they were very angry, and joined themselves to 
go and fight against Jerusalem. Were the Jews afraid? 
Did they stop, and give up the idea of building? They did 
again what they had done before: Nehemiah says, we made 
our prayer. 

Was it a prayer for help sent by a messenger all the 
thousand miles to the king of Persia? Nehemiah says, to 
our God. Not to a king, even a friendly one; not to a strange 
God who could not hear and did not care for those feeble Jews, 
but to one whom they could call our God, who had loved 
and listened and helped before, and in whose strength they 
would be stronger than all their enemies. 

Did they do anything for themselves, while they prayed 
to God for help? They set a watch. Day and night the 
watchmen stood at their posts, or paced back and forth, each 
in his place. If the enemy came, the Jews would be found 
watching. Then their enemies tried to discourage some of 
their workers. They persuaded some of the Jews who lived 
outside of the city to say, “It is too hard work; we cannever 
get through with all this rubbish; we are not able to build 
the wall.” Then they tried to persuade them to go back to 
their homes, and give up all thoughts of building up Jeru- 
salem. 

The enemies made another plan: they wanted to come 
suddenly with an army, and fight and destroy, and make it 
impossible for them to build. But Nehemiah called all the 
people together, the nobles and rulers and people; he 
gathered them in families, armed with swords, spears, and 
bows, prepared for the enemy. 

He comforted them too, and said: “Be not afraid of them; 
remember the Lord, and fight for your brothers and sons 
and daughters, your wives and your houses.” They were 
willing to work and brave to fight if the enemy attacked 
them; for they were trusting in One able and willing to help 
and save. 

Their enemies heard that they were ready, and did not 
come against them. So the Jews went on with their work 
upon the walls, but they did not leave their swords at home. 
While half the men worked on the walls, the other half 


Who was 





stood by with spears and swords and bows, and coats of mail. 
Explain coats of mail. 

Even those who worked on the wall held a weapon in one 
hand and worked with the other, while some of the builders 
had their swords girded on their side. Then, lest there should 
be somewhere a sudden attack, and they should need to come 
together, Nehemiah himself kept watch, and kept at his side 
aman with a trumpet, so if the people heard the sound of 
the trumpet they were to come quickly together. 

The people were vigilant, always listening, always watch- 
ing, as well as praying. What can you tell which proves they 
were willing? What that they were brave? What that they 
were busy ? They were patient and persevering, not getting 
tired of work and glad of an excuse to stop and rest, for they 
worked some with hands and trowel, while others stood by, 
holding the spear, from early daylight in the morning until 
the stars shone on their work in the summer evening. Was 
not such faithful prayer and work sure to succeed ? 

So the Jews were prospered, as they built the walls. In 
fifty-two days their work was finished,—only half the time 
that it took for Nehemiah’s journey to Jerusalem. 

What can children learn from the story of the builders ? 

Over what do you need to “seta watch”? Are thereever 
enemies that would tempt you to be tired of trying to be 
prayerful and faithful? Are there any who would laugh and 
make fun of those who want to be good? Ought that to 
make you stop working for Jesus and serving him ? 

There are three words in this lesson that Jesus used often 
to speak when he talked with his disciples and in his para- 
bles. They are easy words and easy work, if you will ask 
him to help you remember and do them. 

Pray. Work. Watch. 

Can you tell of any parables in which Jesus taught us to 
pray? Any golden text about prayer? Any about work 
for him? There is one short parable which holds all these 
words. Jesus had been telling his disciples to watch and 
pray, and then he said: The Sonof man is like a man taking 
a journey ; and as he went he gave every man his work, and 
told the porter to watch. Then he said, “ What I say unto 
you, I say unto all— Watch!” 

The last time he said that word, it was in the garden to his 
three best friends that he said: “ Watch with me.” 

Those who watch at his bidding need never watch alone. 
If they pray in his name, he prays too; if they work, he is 
ready to help; if they watch, it is with him,—for he loves to 
stay with and help each one who is praying, working, 
watching. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 





The name Sanballat is suggestive of Assyrian origin, 
though he is called the Horonite, which naturally means a 
native or inhabitant of one of the Horons, or better, of 
Horonaim of Moab. In its original Assyrian form, it was 
most likely Sin-bul-lat, or a form very similar, and referred 
to the moon-god Sin. But furtherthan pointing to a connec- 
tion with the Eastern seat of government, it is of not much 
use to add conjectures. , 

The conspiracy of the neighboring peoples to come and 
fight against Jerusalem is not a thing so very strange to a 
reader of Xenophon’s Anabasis: the central government paid 
no very great attention to provincial disturbances as long as 
the tribute in men and money and other material was 
secured. The conspiracy against Nehemiah might not even 
be under eolor of loyalty to the central government, though 
the conspirators would doubtless choose the better policy of 
pretending to be, or of really being, loyal. Without tra- 
ducing Nehemiah to the king, they might hope to get him 
outof the way before help could come to the faithful officer 
from the distant capital, and trust to their shrewdness and 
ability to accomplish their purpose respecting Jerusalem with 
a new and less determined man, who might not have Jerusa- 
lem’s welfare so much at heart. 

“There is much rubbish” was doubtless fearfully true ; 
and the lapse of time since the walls were broken up had not 
made the rubbish easier of removal. It does not appear that 
the earlier attempts to rebuild accomplished a great deal 
more than the restoration of the temple. At present, the 
steep banks visible on the east and south sides of Jerusalem 
are entirely composed of rubbish, decayed and crumbled into 
soil. The Kidron valley is much less deep than in former 
times; and anywhere, except in places where a ruined wall- 
fragment crops out, a good deal of digging is necessary to 
come to the ancient sides of the hill or the rock. After every 
rain the foot passenger can kick ancient coins out of the path, 
here and there. The excavations necessary now to reach the 
ruins of ancient walls, or the foundations, and that only in 
spots, show how severe a task Nehemiah’s workmen had 
before them in order to prepare the way for the builders. It 
was no wonder that the physical courage of the bearers of 
burdens gave out. 

The work was all the more discouraging if the bearers 
had no better implements than are at present used. If dirt 


is to be taken up, or small stones, it is scraped with a broad- 
edged, short-handled, heavy hoe into a flexible shallow 
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basket, and carried off in the hands, or, rarely, shouldered 
or on the head. If ashovel is used, as it frequently is, then 
a pair of cords (or sometimes one cord) is fastened to the 
shovel at the lower end of the handle; and one man pushes 
the shovel, while two others pull at the cords. If there is a 
stone large enough, or anything else to carry on the back, the 
one who carries is not the one who loads: it usually takes 
two to put the load on. The whole is a very slow, inefficient 
proceeding. 

Yet it is next to impossible to induce the Orientals to use 
wheelbarrows. Schliemann has succeeded in using them 
with his workmen; and the writer has seen a few used in 
Syria; but the Cypriotes could not be brought to use them. 
In excavating a tomb forty feet below the surface, the earth 
was hoed into the flexible, bag-like baskets of reeds, and 
pulled up by ropes a few feet to one stage, when the opera- 
tion was repeated to get the dirt a little higher, and so on 
till it finally arrived at the mouth of the pit. General 
di Cesnola was thus occupied sometimes for two weeks in get- 
ting an excavation completed which in this country would 
be accomplished in a few hours. Nowadays gunpowder is 
often used to blow to pieces the larger stones in clearing 
away rubbish, as well as in legitimate rock-blasting. of 
course there is a great waste of powder; astone that would be 
removed very soon by Western laborers, with no better tools 
than the Orientals use for the purpose, has to be blasted 
away. Nor is that all: oriental inefficiency often only loads 
the hole in the stone with a charge of powder, and shoots it 
off as safely as he would a cannon. 

“They that bare burdens, with those that laded,” is a 
natural enough picture of modern oriental work in removing 
rubbish, or carrying building material; but the better read- 
ing of the passage is, “the bearers of burdens { while] 
laded,” which would not require the modern illustration. 

The armor called “habergeons ” is not necessarily ori- 
ental; the word is derived from the German, and means 
etymologically, “throat protectors.” The dictionaries will 
inform the reader that it means a coat of mail, especially 
one formed of metal rings. Such are seen on the Assyrian 
and other ancient sculptures, in pictures on ancient walls 
and vases; and specimens are sometimes found in excavating 
ancient places ; though rarely more ancient than the Chris- 
tian era, because they are perishable. Specimens of 
extremely ancient arms and armor, however, are not very 
difficult to see nowadays. In the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City are some more ancient than Nehe- 
miah’s time. Se Ae 

BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 











PRAY. WATCH. FIGHT. 
! 
| 
| OUR } 
ENEMIES: WEAPONS: | 
| The devil. Truth. i 
This world. tighteousness. ’ 
Principalities. Gospel of peace. 
Powers. Faith. 


Rulers of darkness. 
Spiritual wickedness, 


Sword of the Spirit. 
Prayer. 


WE SHALL WIN. Eph. 6. 














WEAR YOUR WEAPONS WHILE AT WORK. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


Recall Nehemiah as asking God’s blessing when he first 
conceived the design of his own superintendence of the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, and again in the king’s presence, 


and acknowledging the good hand of his God toward him | 


in inclining the king to grant his request ; and so consciously 
working for God in the whole enterprise. Enter upon the 
class slate, Working for God, as Nehemiah’s inspiration and 
motto. Recall Cyrus, who first inaugurated the rebuilding 
of the temple at Jerusalem, as predicted by name long before 
his birth; and also that part of his life work. Speak of 
John and Paul, and ask: Has God, or has he not, as really 
work for us every day and hour of our lives as he had for 
them? and may we, or may we not, be as consciously working 
for God as even Nehemiah or David or Paul? Call attention 
to the fact that no act is too small to have moral quality, 
because of the spirit and aim behind it. Use Psa. 119: 96, 
1 Cor. 10: 31, and Col. 3:17, and propose to the class to 
join with you in adopting Nehemiah’s motto as their own. 
Ask who opposed Nehemiah in his work, and write the 
word Enemies on the blackboard, and include under that 
head, for the present purpose, (verse 10,) weak and discour- 
aged friends. 


Call out the fact that we shall be sure to have, if we work 


for God, the same classes of enemies, namely, open haters of 
God and righteousness, and weak and inconsistent professors 
of religion, with their low standards of right feeling and 
living ; open and flagrant sins, and lesser and more insidious 
ones, little foxes which spoil so many lives. Shall we there- 
fore give up our motto, or not? Ask, What precautions (write 
the word on the blackboard) did Nehemiah take against his 
enemies? Call out the specifications in verses 9, 13, 16-18 
(he prayed and watched). Ask, What precautions should 
we use against our enemies? What incitements (write the 
word on the blackboard, had he? Call out the answers sug- 
gested in verses 12, 14,15. Weak and cowardly friends 
helped him when it was apparent that he was neither weak 
nor cowardly; and the Lord, great and terrible, helped him ; 
and the great interests at stake, of his dearest friends and 
his property, incited him to effort. We have like incite- 
ments. Our own “ Life, life! eternal life!” (see story of 
Bunyan’s pilgrim flying from City of Destruction,) is in the 
scale, and the lives of our friends—for we can neither be 
true to God or false to him without leading others after us. 
And we may also expect that if we goon with firm and 
earnest step, weak and discouraged friends will admiringly 
turn and help us. Even our enemies often become friends. 

The government (Isa. 9: 6) is still upon his shoulder, and 
such are some of his laws. 





WORKING FOR GOD. PRECAUTIONS. 
INCITEMENTS. 


| " 
| ENEMIES. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory-—What gates are named in the account of 
the repair of the wall of Jerusalem? (Neh. 3.) Show 
(from the diagram in The Scholars’ Quarterly) the probable 
location of each. (Neh. 12: 31-40.) 

Verse 7.—How do the wicked regard the progress of 
Christianity, as illustrated in the conduct of Sanballat and 
Tobiah ? (verses 1-3.) Does Christian fidelity and zeal win to 
friendship or provoke to enmity? (John 15: 18-21.) 
Should this be to the Christian occasion for joy or for sorrow? 
(Matt.5: 11, 12.) 
dition, who, on account of religion, meets no opposition in 
life? To what end were these enemies of the Jews commit- 
ted, in prayer, unto God? (verses 4,5.) Was the spirit of 
this prayer right according to gospel rule? (Matt. 5: 43-48.) 
How may these Scriptures be harmonized and the prayer 
justified? (Psa. 74: 18-22 ;/79: 12.) How may we account 
for the progress of the work despite opposition? (verse 6.) 
What more is known of Sanballat and Tobiah? 

Verse 8.—Can the life be in harmony while the heart is at 
enmity with the law of God? Is there any neutral ground 
in Christianity? (Matt. 12: 30.) Must the unregenerate 
man of marked morality and philanthropy be accounted an 
enemy of Christ? Give some texts showing what will be 
the final result of the contest between the church and the 
world. 

Verse 9.—How did the Jews secure themselves against the 
assaults of their enemies? Would either the prayer or the 
watch alone have been sufficient defense? What two defenses 
are essential to our protection against the great enemy? 
(Matt. 6: 13; 26:41.) Does fidelity to Christ demand the 
occasional sacrifice of natural sleep? 

Verse 10.—While foes pressed from without, how was their 
power within the city weakened ? What conditional promise 
is given the exhausted Christian? (Isa.40: 31.) Can this 
promise be interpreted as applying to physical as well as to 
spiritual strength? (Jas. 5:15; Isa. 38: 1-5.) 

Verses 11, 12.—How many times were the Jews informed 
of a plot of the enemy todestroy them? Was this informa- 
tion given in friendship, or were the informants in sympathy 
| with the enemy? Is it possible for a spirit of opposition to 


| religious progress to manifest itself among different denomi- 
| 





_ nations, churches, and schools of the true Israel of God? 

| How does the Lord regard the devices of the wicked? (Psa. 

| 37: 12,13.) What condemnation does Jesus speak upon 
him who opposes the feeblest effort of a disciple? (Matt. 
18: .6.) 

Verse 13.—Were the enemy’s schemes frustrated b¥ the 
| wisdom of manor by the power of God? (verse 15.) What 
| weapons must be added to watchfulness and prayer to make 
| defense complete? (Eph. 6: 13-17.) How does the power 
| of our enemy compare with that of the builders’ enemies ? 
(Eph. 6:11,12.) What is the only aggressive weapon named 
in the Christian’s armor? Is Christianity to assume the 
aggressive, or to abide in the defensive? May the Christian 
| fight for self-interest, or only for Christian principle? When 
| assaulted by the enemy from without, and physically weak- 
ened, with what weapon did Jesus repel the devil? (Matt. 
4: 2-4.) Ishe kindor cruel who wields this sword unspar- 
| ingly in the spirit and power of the Holy Ghost ? 

Verse 14.—Having done all his Saviour commands, what 
position of heart is the Christian justified in assuming? How 


How should the Christian regard his con-" 





early in their history did the Israelites assume this position ? 
(Ex. 14: 13, 14.) What thought should ever support the 
faithful servant of God? (Deut. 20: 4.) 

Verse 15.—When relieved from their enemies, how did 
each man at once engage himself? With what result? (Neh. 
6:15.) How does God regard the professed Christian who 
is resting secure in peace and inactivity? (Amos 6: 1; Luke 
6: 25, 26.) 

Verses 16-18.— What precaution attended the further prog- 
ress of thework? Describe the habergeons. For what use 
was the trumpet designed ? (verses 19, 20.) How late in the 
day was the work continued? (verse 21.) What provision 
was made for safety at night? (verses 22, 23.) 

Why did God subject his children to this ordeal of faith 
and patience? (Heb. 12: 11.) Are any obstacles insur- 
mountable to a praying people with a mind to work ? 


ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


THE MEASURES BY WHICH NEHEMIAH ACCOMPLISHED 
His Work. — First and pre-eminent was prayer. By 
nothing is the whole life of Nehemiah more characterized 
than by prayer. We first meet him a young man in the 
king’s palace at Shushan. We hear him say, “ O Lord God 
of heaven, . . I pray before thee now, day and night, for the 
children of Israel.” We see him again at the close of an 
eventful life, and the last we learn of him is that he 
in prayer offers these words, “ Remember me, O my God, 
for good.” Prayer seemed the very atmosphere of his life, 
or rather his life itself. When difficulties t his path, he 
prayed; when care overwhelmed him, he prayed; when 
enemies assailed him, he prayed ; when friends proved false, 
he prayed; when his heart was bursting with sympathy for 
his brethren, he prayed; when duties of Herculean magni- 
tude were upon him, he prayed. He seemed to be “ praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the spirit. 

Secondly, he joined to prayer sagacious efforts. If Nehe- 
miah was pre-eminently a man of faith, he was not less a 
man of works. He not only entreated God to answer his 
prayers, but he wrought so as to secure their answering. 

“ Nevertheless,” he says, “we made our prayer unto our 
God, and set a watch against them day and night.” The prayer 
was good, but the prayer and watch were better. By praying 
and watching, Nehemiah succeeded. He was instant in 
prayer and adroit in measures, and the latter because he was 
the former. 

Nehemiah was a model general. He followed Cromwell’s 
two-fold rule; he showed the faith of Paul, and the works 
of James. The church finds in him an example. 

Another element of success was singleness of aim. Nehe- 
miah had come to Jerusalem to do one thing, to rebuild the 
walls, From this nothing could divert him. Laughter. 
ridicule, threats, danger, false friends, neither one nor all 
could swerve him. His enemies thought by wily arts to 
entrap him. They would become his advisers, would show 
him how, by following their counsel, he could avert danger. 
He sent unto them, however, saying, “I am doing a great 
work so that I cannot come down. Why should the work 
cease whilst I leave it and come down to you ?” 

Four times Sanballat sent this request, and four times Nehe- 
miah returned the same reply: he could not leave his work ; 
he could not abandon his walls. Nehemiahs are now needed 
in our churches, in pulpit and pew alike. 

The church has a great work to do, and when in doing it 
she counsels with the world, it is always to her hurt. e 
is her Master. He commands, “ Let thine eye be single.” 

When the church thoroughly learns this lesson, then, and 
not till then, will come her lasting victory. The world, 
though persistent in attempts to draw the church from her 
appointed sphere, would by and by desist, if, to all solicita- 
tions for a lower standard of life and doctrine, and all com- 
promises with sin, her unvarying reply was, “I am doing a 
great work, so that I cannot come down.” 

Another element in Nehemiah’s success was enthusiasm. 
See him on tliose walls. No place is too dangerous for him. 
He has his trumpeter always by his side. “In what place, 
therefore, ye hear the sound of the trumpet, resort ye thither 
unto us.” Such a leader is a fountain of inspiration. Zeal 
in one heart sets other hearts to burning. 

There is a story of the Venerable Bede, the pious and learned 
divine of Saxon land. When he was old, with eyesight 
almost gone, one of his scholars led him to a heap of ston 
and told him they were people; this was enough. The a 
servant was true to his commission. With fiery tongue he 
preached the gospel he had loved so long and fervently. He 
ended as usual with the doxology, “To whom be glory 
a all the ages.” Then from that heap of stones, the 
legend is, a voice arose, “ Amen, venerabilis Beda!” This 
legend is suggestive. 

Zeal is essential to success nowhere more than in serving 
Christ. Thus Luther, his soul aglow, shook Europe with a 
single thought. True zeal springs not from impulse, but 
from conviction. It is not a sentiment, but a principle. It 
is, therefore, not a blaze of crackling thorns, but a continuous 
heat. 

It was so with Nehemiah. “So, neither I,” he says, “nor 
my brethren, nor my servants, nor the men of the guard 
which followed me, put off our clothes” till the work was 
done. His zeal was not of a kind which is born and dies in 
a day. Many a good cause fails because devotion to it 
falters. In the Christian race, many run well for a season, 
then their pace slackens. No one, however, is crowned till 
the goal is reached. For the Christian victory is at the 
end. The crown of life is for the “faithful unto death.” 

A last and prominent element of success with Nehemiah 
was his securing the co-operation of the people. When on 
arriving at Jerusalem he unfolded his purpose, united voices 
exclaimed, “ Let us rise up and build!” The reason Nehe- 
miah assigns why the walls progressed so rapidly was, “the 
people had a mind to work.” When difficulties gathered, 
and the need and danger were great, he adds, “ We returned 
all of us to the wall, every one to his work.” 

This is the medel for a church,—not one member workii 
but all; each doing with his might what his hand find 
to do.— The Rev. P. B, Davis, in Sermons by the Monday Club. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 3 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 7}, P. M., and every 
Thursday at 34g P. M.,inthe Y.M.C. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. C, A. rooms, 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 


Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, N. 8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C, A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o0’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen, 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C, A, Rooms. 


Manchester, N. H., Union Meeting (Bethany Normal Class) for Lesson 
Study, on the second and fourth Monday evenings of the month, at the 
Y.M.C. A. rooms. Conducted by John G. Lane. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4.P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F, Schacter. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting tor Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats’ P. M.. in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers, 


St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms. Conducted by Samuel Conn, D.D, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P.M,, in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M,C, A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 


the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown, 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The Sunday-school institute of the Salado (Texas) 
Sunday-school Association, met in the Baptist Church at 
Salado, on Friday, December 27, 1878. Essays and papers 
were read on many practical subjects; a question-box 
was opened ; five-minute speeches were delivered, and 
the institute closed with a children’s mass-meeting. 

—A Sunday-school institute for Marion County (Kan- 
sas) was held in the Lutheran Church at Peabody, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 17, 18 and 
19, 1878, Addresses on normal class training, with exam- 
ples, the week-day duties of the superintendent and 
teachers, and other practical subjects, occupied the time. 


—The sixth annual Sunday-school convention of the 
Presbytery of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, was held in the 
Presbyterian Church at Clearfield, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 17 and 18, 1878. The Rev. 8. W. 

















Duffield, of Altoona, presented a plan for the next review. 
One feature of the convention was the presentation of 
five-minute plans for Sunday-school orders of exercises. 

—The annual convention of the Genesee County (New 
York) Sunday-school Association was held at Batavia, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 17 and 18, 1878. Mr. 
Edward Danforth led the discussion concerning state and 
county home mission work in its relation to the Sunday- 
school. On Wednesday evening there were two-minute 
speeches on the question “ How to make the Sunday- 
school work more efficient.” 


—The sixth annual convention of the Lebanon County 
(Pa.) Sunday-school Association was held in Lebanon on 
Thursday and Friday, December 26 and 27, 1878. Quite 
an interest was manifested throughout, and nearly all 
the schools in the county were represented. The report 
of President Capp showed a number of district conven- 
tions held during the year, and an increase in the num- 
ber of schools. One town, before the organization of the 
Sunday-school work, had but one Sunday-school, and 
that but a few months in the year. Now it has four 
schools, all of them open during the entire year. The 
Rev. W. T. Wylie, president of Wilson Female College, 
delivered an excellent address on the subject of teaching, 
illustrating, and applying the lesson. Mr. A. O. Van 
Lennep was present during the convention, and gave 
talks, some of them in costume, illustrating important 
Bible passages. He also gave a lecture on the Holy 
Land on Friday evening. Dr. H. H. Roedel was elected 
president for the coming year, with an efficient executive 
committee who will push the work. 

—The Essex County (Mass.) Sunday-school Institute 
met in the Second Baptist Church, Lawrence, on Tuesday, 
December 17, 1878, holding three sessions. The Rey. 
A. H. Currier emphasized the duty of parents to teach 
their children the Sunday-school lessons at home. The 
Rey. F. N. Peloubet and Mr. T. B. Garland illustrated 
the use of the blackboard. The Rev. Dr. H. M. King, 
of Boston, spoke of “training scholars in the saving 
knowledge of Christ.” He said, in conclusion: “Our 
scholars can be trained most successfully in the essential 
truths of salvation by doctrinal teaching in the Sunday- 
school. I mean not the discussion of bare dogma, but 
the evolution from every Scripture lesson of some grand 
gospel truth as forming part of the plan of salvation, and 
vitally connected with the soul’s need and the soul’s 
redemption. The knowledge required for such teaching 
is more heart knowledge than head knowledge; so let 
none be discouraged. A single simple statement may 
hold in its small embrace the whole universe of revealed 
doctrine, even as the sun may be embosomed in a single 
drop of dew. Dr. Archibald Alexander, who for sixty 
years was a preacher, and forty years a professor of theol- 
ogy, declared not long before his death, ‘All my theology 
is reduced to this narrow compass,—Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.’ I would urge that the 
training of the young in the saving knowledge of the 
Bible ought not to be left to any such large extent as it is 
to the Sunday-school, which should by no means be 
regarded as a substitute for, but rather a helper of, paren- 
tal training. Let the Sunday-school never forget to throw 
back where it belongs that primal responsibility from 
which parents cannot free themselves, for God will not 
let them escape.” 


—The Toronto (Canada) Sunday-school Association | 


held its annual Institute on the evenings from Monday, 
December 16, to Friday, December 20, 18787 The Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, of New Jersey, was conductor. 
The meetings were held in the fine new edifice of the 
Jarvis Street Baptist Church, of which tbe Rev. Dr. 
Castle, formerly of Philadelphia, is pastor. The attend- 
ance every evening was large, and at two of the ses- 
sions rose to nearly, if not quite, a thousand people. 
At the opening of the Institute, the chair was occupied 
by Mr. James Hughes, the president of the Association, 
who introduced the Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, the conductor. 
On the first evening, addresses were delivered on ‘The 
elements of power in the Sunday-school,” by the con- 
ductor; ‘“‘What does Sunday-school teaching do?” by 
the Rev. T. W. Jeffery; and “The Sunday-school out- 
look,” by the Rev. A. H. Johnson. On Tuesday evening, 
addresses were given by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake 
(who conducts every Sunday morning a Bible class of 
two hundred members, and in the afternoon superintends 
a Sunday-school in another part of the city), on “ Adult 
classes ;” and by the Rev. D. J. Macdonnell on “ Charac- 
teristics of Christ as a teacher ;” besides a conversation, 
with illustrations, by the conductor, on “How the aver- 
age superintendent may use the blackboard.’’ On Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. James MeNab gave a specimen normal 
lesson, Mr. H. J. Clark an address on “How to conduct 


a Sunday-school session,” and the conductor led a 
teachers’-meeting on the lesson for the following Sunday. 
On the following evening, Thursday, addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. J. B. Silcox and Mr. C. A. Morse, 
and a conversation. was held on “The supplemental les- 
son.” On the closing evening, the conductor spoke on 
“The trained workman,” and the Rev. Dr. Castle on 
“ What the home can do for the Sunday-school.” A very 
pleasant event in the evening’s programme was the pres- 
entation of diplomas and prizes to the members of the 
Toronto Normal Class, who had completed the course 
and passed the ordeal of examination. The Institute 
was throughout a success, and gave evidence that the 
Sunday-school cause in the Province of Ontariois advan- 
cing in its interest and efficiency. 

—A correspondent sends the following notes of an 
address entitled “ How souls may be won,” delivered by 
Mr. Ralph Wells before the recent Sunday-school con- 
vention of Ulster County (New York) : “‘ Thirty-two years 
ago a young man passed Niblo’s Garden, one wintry night. 
As he passed, a carman, whom he knew, stopped him 
and asked him to go and see a woman at the point of 
death, to whom he had given the shelter of his’ hay-loft. 
The young man went, and the result of that visit was the 
first soul in heaven sent there by his instrumentality. 
Ever since then the young man, now grown gray, has felt 
that the one work of a redeemed soul is to lead others to 
Christ. I am to tell to-night how souls may be won, and 
I will speak first of the value of the soul. By what stan- 
dard is it to be measured?- By the standard of the here 
and the after-here; by its capacity for enjoyment, and its 
capacity for suffering. To see how God estimates its 
value, look at Eden; look at Calvary, and look at the 
rejoicing in heaven over the one sinner that repenteth. 
I will speak secondly of how to win this inestimably pre- 
cious thing. He that winneth souls is wise. It is a wise 
thing to do, and takes a wise man to do it. Saved men 
are left in the world expressly to win souls. (1.) Weare 
to win them from self, sin, and the world, to Jesus, holi- 
ness, and heaven. (2.) We are to win them through the 
Holy Spirit. Man’s agency is to plant the seed, or rather 
he, being the living plant, puts forth runners, which God 
uses for his ownend. We are not to use words of our 
own manufacture, for too much of self keeps souls 
from being won. [ will speak thirdly of God’s 
two instruments for soul-winning: (1.) The blessed 
word of God, not storics and illustrations, not per- 
sonal experience, not theories, but what God says about 
souls and how they may be saved. Soul-winners 
must be plain-spoken, ask people if they are Chris- 
tians, must show sinners that they are sinners, and 
then bring them into persoual relations with what the 
word says about sinners and their Saviour. (2.) Some 
one to carry the word. These are not the gifted, the 
influential, the rich, but earnest, consecrated men and 
women who can say all for Christ because they have 
found all in Christ. Their qualifications are: knowledge 
| of God’s word, of the way of salvation by faith, of the 
sinner, and the different phases of the sin disease, and of 
| the i/’s which lie between Christ and the seeking soul; 
| piety, which is love to God and pity for the lost objects 
of his love; and wisdom to seize opportunities and adapt 
| means toends. The errors in soul-winning are many: 
| one is to be discouraged at not seeing immediate results; 
another is not expecting them. Want of directness in 
personal work is an error. Souls are won not in masses, 
but by hand-picking, one at a time. Itis an error to 
expect pastors to do all the work. Every one has his 
own share. The lay worker should watch the results of 
pastoral seed-sowing, and, if possible bring the awakened 
souls to the pastor for guidance and help. As encour- 
agements, remember that he that saveth a soul from 
death shall cover a multitude of sins,—cover them from 
the eyes of God to whom they are so hateful, and from 
the sight of the universe where they do so much harm. 
But the great encouragement is: ‘My sufficiency is of 
God.’ We are not to look at obstacles, or our own 
ignorance and weakness, but at the almighty strength 
and wisdom which is to do the work. And we are not 
to judge of results now, but to wait till the scaffolding 
comes down and we gaze enraptured upon the finished 
temple which our unskillful hands have helped to rear.” 











SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—aA correspondent in Aiken, South Carolina, mentions 
that he is superintendent of a Sunday-school composed 
|of poor colored persons, and having twelve colored 
| teachers and one hundred and twenty-five scholars. The 
| interest and numbers of the school are increasing. 


—Many excellent Christmas services were held in 
Sunday-schools at the close of the year. One of the most 
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complete praise services of the season was that given by 
the Sunday-school of Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, 
West Philadelphia. The Sunday-school of Wesley 
Chapel, New Haven, Connecticut, combined its Christ- 
mas service with a semi-annual review concert. 


—The church building at Madison Avenue and Forty- | 
seventh Street, New York, successively occupied by the | 


New England Congregational Church, the Episcopal 


Church of the Holy Trinity, and the First Reformed | 


Episcopal Church, is now occupied by the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. The Sunday-school, though 
organized in March, 1878, numbers one hundred and 


seventy; and a correspondent writes that, “best of all, a | 


deep religious interest pervades both the congregation 
and, the school.” 

—The Knox Memorial Chapel, connected with the Colle- 
giate Reformed Dutch Church, New York, (the Rev. Dr. 


Ormiston’s,) has over five hundred scholars ; the De Witt | 


Chapel, four hundred; and the school of the church 
itself, two hundred. The recent Christmas exercises of 
the several schools were made very attractive, being 


mainly carried on by the children, largely with choice | 


songs. At the celebration of the home school the respon- 
sive exercises were a prominent feature. Each mission 
school was represented by two or three children, who 
took part by song or dialogue. 


—A delightful change was made this year in the charac- 
ter of the Christmas festival of the Walnut Street Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia. It has been the 
custom for years to give presents to the scholars on that 
occasion ; and the little folks have looked forward to its 
annua! return with pleasant anticipation. But this year 
the scholars were asked in advance to decide for them- 
selves whether they should receive gifts or make them, 
at their Christmas festival; whether they should have 
presents distributed to them as heretofore, or should 
bring in offerings to be distributed to others. They 
voted nearly twenty to one in favor of the giving. On 
the festival evening, after the usual opening exercises of 
responsive readings, and singing, and prayer, the schol- 
ars sent forward to the desk their free-will offerings, 
class by class. The gifts were in great variety, from 
a package of candy or a doll, to a bag of flour or a 
barrel of apples. About seventy-five dollars in money 
were included in the offerings, and perhaps other gifts to 
the amount of a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
These offerings were distributed among the poor of the 
church field, or in the alms-house, and the little ones in 
a neighboring “ Children’s Home.” Many hearts were 
made glad by the receipt of these gifts; but gladder yet 
were the hearts of those who gave them. It was agreed 
by all that never a Christmas festival in that Sunday- 
school was so delightful to young and old as this; nor 
was the lesson of any former one so profitable. 


EVANGELISM. 

—Mr. George C. Needham, the evangelist, began a 
month’s services in Indianapolis on January 1. He has 
promised the month of February to St. Louis, after 
which he will work in other cities in the West. 


—Mr. Sankey has returned to England, and lately 
assisted at several large meetings about Colchester, Essex. 
He was not to engage in any extended work until Janu- 
ary 5, 1879, when he expected to begin at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The first week’s meetings in that place were to 


be held in five or six churches of various denominations, | 


after which a large central building was to be erected 
and used. 


—The Rey. George F. Pentecost, having concluded a | 


very successful period of work in Fall River, Mass., in 
conjunction with Mr. Stebbins, has begun to labor in 
Providence, R. I., the meetings being held in the Union 
Congregational Church. A Fall River correspondent 
thus writes to the Providence Journal concerning the 
work of Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins in the former 
city: “Tosay that about four hundred persons were 
converted under his ministry, gives no idea whatever of 
the result of his work. It cannot be stated in that way, 
any more than the results of the rain-falls of spring may 
be stated by saying how many inches the water of our 
Wattuppa reservoir had risen, forgetting that to every 
meadow the rains had given a greener hue, and to every 
blade of grass a quickened life. The new converts may 
be counted, but the effects of Mr. Pentecost’s ministration 
in the individual souls of professing Christians can neither 
be counted, nor measured, nor weighed. Men divided 
for years by a wide chasm of hate have found the chasm 


closing up between them, and they have been reunited in | 


the bonds of friendship. Between the churches there has 


| and of whom less than 300 were born in Boston. 
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offices and banks, talk a little about something beside 
| cotton and cotton cloth. They will tell you how many 
new members have been added to their churches and 
|what a powerful sermon their minister preached last 
Sunday. There is a more kindly and confident spirit 
roaming through the whole community. We can only 
| with difficulty recall a single treasurer of our mills who 
has not taken an active interest in the work. They were 
brought into the movement so generally by meeting Mr. 
Pentecost in their Board of Trade rooms. 
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They were 


| favorably impressed by his exceeding plainness and | 


candor, and his entire freedom from all cant. His energy, 
| directness, and straightforwardness won and held their 
respect. No review of this movement would be complete 
if the services of Mr. Stebbins, whose singing frequently 
affected members of his audience to tears, and was heard 
with delighted appreciation by all, were not mentioned, 
| as well as the earnest, untiring work done by the different 
ministers of the city, both in preparation for and co- 
operation with the evangelist. The co-operation of these 
gentlemen was always hearty and helpful. At the fare- 
well meeting many of them spoke, testifying to the quick- 
| ening effects of the revival in their own souls; and since 
then the increased vigor and fervor of their pulpit and 
pastoral labors give evidence of the truth of their testi- 
mony. The attendance at the Sunday-schools connected 
With the various churches has also greatly increased, as 
well as the zeal of the teachers. The revival services 
began on November 3, and closed on December 20.” 


GENERAL. 

—Following the recent week of prayer for Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, there has been much inter- 
est in Portland, Oregon, many conversions being reported, 
especially among seamen. 





—The Chicago Society for the Promotion of Knowledge 
of the Old Testament meets every other Monday even- 
ing in the Methodist Church block. Its aim is to study 
biblical history and antiquities, and to read the Old Tes- 
tament in the Hebrew text. It has a membership of 
fifty, and is under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis L. Patton. 

—The ensuing monthly lectures before the Normal 
Institute of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union will be 
as follows: January, the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, of 
Brooklyn, on The Land of the Son of Man. February, 
| the Rev. Dr. L. D. Bevan, of New York, on The Acts of 
| the Apostles. March, the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, of New 
| York, on The Pastoral Epistles. April, the Rev. Dr. 
| Wayland Hoyt, of Brooklyn, on Prophecy and the Cities 
| of the East. 

—A correspondent of The Christian writes from Valla- 
dolid, Spain, that intemperance is far less common in 
| Spain than in England. He says: “ After an absence of 
| seven years passed in Spain, I revisited England fora few 
| weeks during the summer. The contrast between sober 
| Spain and non-sober England was painful, and to an 
| Englishman a humiliating one. I have learned that it 
| is easier to evangelize in this country than in our own! 
| Here we have to deal with a people who are ignorant, 
| superstitious, sensual, unbelieving, but they are not 
| degraded by drink ; the heart is hard, but the head is at 
| least clear, so that the gospel message can be delivered 
to them, and can be understood by them. Can as much 
be said for many in Christian England? There it struck 
me that, to a great extent, the forces of the evangelist are 
| used up—not in preaching the gospel, but in fighting the 
| demon Drink and in undoing his doings.” 

—The Boston City Mission (supported by the Congre- 
gational churches of the city) supported twenty mission- 








aries during the past year, who in ten months of 1878 | 


visited 10,877 poor families, containing 35,851 persons, 
| of whom 5681 were sick and in distress. They officiated 
at forty funerals; distributed 126,415 papers and 854 


selves with churches. During this period 610 children 
were brought into Sunday-schools, 1397 were induced td 
attend regular chapel or mission meetings, 356 were 
furnished with employment (who supported 1054 per- 
sons), 78,869 were fed, and 4745 clothed. The Mission 
has five Sunday-schools, with a membership of 1100 and 
an average attendance of over 700; of these, 264 are 
adults. The chapels brought in 158 regular attendants, 
out of whom forty conversions were reported. In one 
chapel, of twenty-three conversions, twenty-one joined 
the Rev. Dr. Webb’s church. Four missionaries regu- 
larly attended the hospitals, where, in the ten months, 
were 3800 patients of twenty-five different nationalities, 
The 


Bibles; and induced 267 to permanently connect them- | 





The missionaries visited one-seventh of all the families 
in Boston, and out of every one hundred children of 
Protestant parents found that more than five did not 
attend Sunday-school. Within the five years the ex- 
penditures of the mission were increased from $14,000 to 
$25,000 annually, and the society is out of debt. 


—Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, now has 338 
students, of whom 25 are theological, 26 collegiate, 11 
| higher normal, 153 normal, 54 preparatory, and 95 in 
the Model School. 108 teachers formerly connected with 
the school taught, during 1877, 9,332 pupils. Many of 
the teachers taught in two separate districts during the 
year. Ninety-four of these teachers superintended or 
taught in Sunday-schools, and reported a total attend- 
ance of 7780. They also reported the number of conver- 
sions in day and Sunday-schools at 371. These statis- 
tics represent but a part of the actual teaching done by 
persons educated at Fisk University. Work on Living- 
stone Hall has been temporarily suspended for lack 
of money, forty thousand dollars being as yet unpro- 
vided for. The Fisk Expositor, the organ of the 
University, says: “It is now a year and a half 
since the ground was broken on Netherlands Square, 
and the work of excavating for the foundations of Living- 
stone Missionary Hall begun. The Jubilee Singers were 
then in England, and it was hoped tha , through contri- 
butions for this special purpose, money would be raised 
fast enough, so that the University would be able to go 
uninterruptedly forward and complete the building 
within two years. But the distressing famine in India, 
which so severely taxed the resources of both the govern- 
ment and the private benevolence of Great Britain, fol- 
lowed by the agitation of the public mind over the out- 
break of the Eastern war, preven.ed the immediate reali- 
zation of this hope. The past two years have been very 
unfavorable ones for raising money either in the United 
States, Great Britain, or in Germany, where the Jubilee 
Singers have been during the past year. The trustees of 
the University, therefore, judged it wise to suspend work 
until there should be at least money enough on hand to 
erect the walls and enclose the building.” 








PERSONAL. 

—Governor Zebulon B. Vance, of North Carolina, 
recently united with a Presbyterian Church in Raleigh. 

—Mr. Walter B. Tisdel, of Painesville, has been chosen 
State Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of Ohio. 

—The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, Secretary of the 
International Lesson Committee, has resigned the pas- 
torate of the First Baptist Church, Indianapolis. 

—The Rev. Dr. Granville 8. Abbott, editor of the ques- 
tion books of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
has resigned the pastorate of the First Baptist Church, 
San Francisco. 

—Bishop Thomas H. Gregy, the Reformed Episcopal 
Bishop in England, is said to be a vigorous Sunday-school 
worker, and his Sunday-school in Southend-over-Sea, 
| Essex, is the largest in the place. 
| —The Rev. Dr. Elbert 8. Porter, of Brooklyn, recently 
| narrowly escaped death from a random pistol-ball which 
| entered his study. His life was saved by an intervening 
| volume in which the ball lodged. 





| —Mr. N. P. Kemp, for many years manager of the 
| New England branch of the American Tract Society, 
| and a well-known Sunday-school worker in Massachu- 
| setts, died at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, on Friday, 
| December 27, 1878, at the age of fifty-six. He was for- 
;merly a frequent contributor to the columns of The 
Sunday School Times. 


| 
| —The teachers of the Broadway Sunday-school, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, paid their recent superintendent, Mr. 
W.R. Burnham, a merited compliment, on Christina. Day, 
| by presenting to him a silver ice-pitcher, goblets. bow}, 
and salver, as well as other handsome gifts. The day 
| was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of Mr. 
| and Mrs. Burnham. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Chicago, was lately arrested 
at the instance of a beer-seller whose saloon Mr. Crafts 
had denounced. Mr. Crafts waived examination, and was 
held to await the action of the grand jury. Concerning 
Mr. Crafts’s bold blow for the right, and this subsequent 
annoyance, The Northwestern Christian Advocate says : 
“We hope the main issue will be tried, and that competent 
witnesses can be reached and compelled to tell the entire 
truth. What a ridiculous, if it were not a sad, spectacle! 
The people called upon to indict a Christian minister for 
denouncing a saloon! We hope the grand jury will find 
| a bill, and that the prosecuting attorney, who spends most 


grown up a closer feeling of unity and brotherhood. | mission among the Chinese of Boston was successful. | of his time trying criminals led into crime through whis- 
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key, may present for trial a faithful public servant who 
denounces the saloon. Let it be declared whether it isa 
crime to denounce a rum- resort,” 


BOOKS ane WRITERS. 


The Psalter : A Witness to the Divine Origin of the Bible. By 
Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.—As the International lessons are shortly to 
enter upon the Psalms, it is pleasant to be able to point to a 
work like the book in hand. It consists of a course of lectures 
delivered before the Theological Seminary and Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., in the months of April and 
May, 1876; being the “Vedder Lectures” of that year. 
Although the main object of the Vedder Lectures has refer- 
ence to “the present aspects of modern infidelity, including 
its cause and cure,” the book consists neither of dry dialec- 
tics nor a furious attack upon modern infidels. Believing 
that “the best ‘cure’ of infidelity is the study of the sacred 
volume which it rejects,” the author selected a theme in the 
line of his studies at the time, and put forth the results as his 
contribution to that “cure.” As would be expected, the 
work is scholarly and elegant ; but that is only the dress of 
its living and pervading thought, which gives it a power for 
edification and comfort not often to be found in modern 
books, Considered as a line of argument merely, the argu- 
ment is quite new in its manner of presentation, and will 
prove fresh to many a reader, learned or unlearned. Five 
chapters take in the whole, seiting forth “The Nature of 
the Psalter,” ‘The Doctrine of God in the Psalter,” “The 
Doctrine of Man in the Psalter,” and “The Ethics of the 
Psalter ;’ each of which alone, and much more all together, 
show the Psalter’s divine origin, and thence that the whole 
Bible must come from God. However, the book is far from 
being addressed alone to the head: it speaks to the heart— 
directly—as well. Though full of information, and full of 
illustration, it is also full of sympathy with the earnest 
follower of God; it prepares him a table—so well that he 
forgets that it was intended to be in the presence of enemies ; 
and it does much toward putting the staff better in his hand 
for his walk through the valley. It is not voluminous: it 
may be quickly read through; but once read through, the 
reader will wish to read it again. (16mo, cloth, pp. 195, 
Price, $1.25.) 


Discussions in Church Polity. By Charles Hodge, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—This work, by the late 
veteran professor at Princeton, consists of selections from his 
annual articles on the subject published in the Princeton 
Review from 1835 to 1868, together with lectures in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, all arranged by the Rev. 
William Durant, and furnished with a preface by Archibald 
Alexander Hodge, D.D, The idea of the work began in an 
attempted review of the action of each successive General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, together with a put- 
ting forth of the author’s views of the underlying principles 
of the constitution of the church and its administration, as 
well as of the practical application of those principles to the 
various conditions produced in the vicissitudes of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church. Gradually the topics grouped 
themselves systematically in lectures under the general head 
of Ecclesiology ; and would doubtless have formed a fourth 
volume of the author’s great work on “Systematic Theol- 
ogy,” had not the infirmities of his advanced age prevented. 
The whole is therefore to be considered as the incomplete 
work of the great theological master, put forth as such by his 
representatives, with a high sense of its value, yet with a 
conviction that they have “no right to publish in his name 
that which his own judgment regarded as too imperfectly 
elaborated.” However, it is to be remembered that the work 
‘has in this respect a parallel in Jonathan Edwards's imper- 
ishable “ History of Redemption;” and the evident mass of 
learning and distinguished ability of the present book will 
certainly do much toward making the reader unconscious of 
the difference between what it is and what it might have 
been. (8vo, cloth, pp. 582. Price, $3.50.) 


The Dinner Year-Book. By Marion Harland. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.— The present comprehensive 
volume by the most popular of recent cook-book compilers 
will serve a useful purpose, although the limitations of the 
plan upon which it is constructed will prevent its winning 
such general favor as was bestowed upon either of Marion 
Harland’s previous culinary works. The various days of the 
year are dovetailed together, as is proper in a book which 
keeps in view household economy and the necessity of 
using things “left over;” but this circumstance renders a 
part of the directions useless to those who have not followed 
the preceding orders. The author is also open to the charge 
of encouraging undue purchases for future needs, thereby 
filling the ice-box with partially cooked provisions instead 
of fresh meats in lesser quantities. The receipts are in the 
main excellent and thoroughly trustworthy; some of them 


are novel, and the instances in which suggestions concerning 
the compounding of dishes could profitably be made are 
few. Here and there we notice the use of a French term 
where plain English would have been better. The author 
has been somewhat indebted, in preparing her book, to a 
similar French work entitled “Les 366 Menus,” by Baron 
Brisse, which has been so popular in Paris as to pass toa 
twelfth edition; but this indebtedness does not go beyond a 
proper use of foreign material, though some word concerning 
Baron Brisse’s labors might easily have been made in the 
preface. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, » PP. 713.) 

The History of England, f from the accession of James the 
Second. By Lord Macaulay. New edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—In speaking of this new edition of 
Macaulay’s standard history, it is, of course, necessary to 
speak of the mechanical details only. In everything that 
goes to make a handsome book, these five volumes deserve 
praise. The type is large and clear, the stereotype plates 
are wholly new, the size of the page is shapely, the book lies 
open wherever the page is turned, and the binding is in the 
neatest library style, being of black vellum cloth, with gilt 
tops, uncut edges, and paper backs. The edition contains 
the author’s last corrections, and is certainly the best issue 
of Macaulay that has thus far appeared in America or Eng- 
land. It will be followed, in uniform style, by new editions 
of Hume’s England and Gibbon’s Rome. (5 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 610, 610, 565, 600, 565. Price, $10.00.) 


The Achievements of Stanley and other African Explorers. 
By the Hon. J. T. Headley. Philadelphia: Hubbard 
Brothers.—Mr. Headley seems to have expended even less 
care than usual upon this superficial volume, which is defec- 
tive in method and inelegant in execution. As a general 
summary of African exploration it does not justify the prom- 
ise of its title-page, for Mr. Stanley occupies nearly all its 
chapters; while as a record of the explorations of that in- 
trepid discoverer it is far inferior to Mr. Stanley’s own com- 
plete story. It can only be of use to those who have not 
followed the newspaper accounts of his journeys, and who are 
unable to procure the full and authentic history of them. (8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 605. Sold tid TT ) 


Unele Tom’s Cabin. “By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
edition. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—This new edi- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a very handsome one, being 
carefully printed on tinted paper, with red-line borders, and 
copiously illustrated with appropriate but not new wood- 
cuts. The chief value of the book, however, lies in its full 
bibliography of the host of editions, in many lands and lan- 
guages, through which this world-famous story has passed. 
This bibliography has been prepared withscrupulous care, by 
Mr. George Bullen, of the British Museum. Mrs. 
Stowe also contributes, in an unsigned preface, a full 
account of the circumstances under which the story was first 
written. (12mo, cloth, pp. xvii, 529. Price, $3.50.) 


ick’ s Monthly PR cing Vol. I., 1878. Rochester, N. Y.: 
James Vick.—The first bound velewe of the illustrated 
magazine issued by Mr. Vick, the well-known Rochester 
florist, is a handsome and useful book for home reading. 
It contains very many excellent illustrations, colored and 
plain, and its voluminous reading matter is varied and well 
prepared. The value of the book to lovers of flowers and 
to general readers is enhanced by its full index. (8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii, 376.) 





Grandmother Dear: A Book for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. New York: 
Macmillan & Co.—This is one of the most attractive of 
recent books for children. Its appreciation of child-nature 
is fine, and its chapters are notable both for their charming 
fidelity to real life and for their literary skill. The accom- 
panying illustrations are by that clever artist, Walter Crane, 

who also designed the cover, in red and black. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. x, 262. Price, $1. ma 

A youths’ life of Bismarck, te cael M. Towle, is 
announced by Lee & Shepard. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson is to write for The Literary 
World a series of “Short Studies of American Authors.” 
Colonel Higginson is one of our best critics, and this series 


promises to be valuable to students of our contemporary lit- 
erature. 


The American Sunday-school Union has just issued two 
neat and timely little pamphlets for wide circulation: a New 
Year’s Address to the Sunday-school Teachers of America, by 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall; and a New Year’s Address to the 
Sunday-school Scholars of America. 


The compilers of a volume called ivaalne Footprints have 














prepared a new book entitled Heart and Hand Work. It 
consists of selections, from Scripture and in verse, for the 





morning, working hours, and evening of each day in the adh 
D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, publish it. 








The late Bayard Taylor’s last published poem, “ Epice- 
dium,” appeared in Scribner’s Monthly for January, 1879- 
It was itselfa tribute to the poet who died a few months 
previously,— William Cullen Bryant. Mr. Taylor was the 
author of thirty-eight a volumes. 


The last annual report of that useful collection of books, 
the General Theology Library, of Boston, shows receipts of 
$8,474.80, of which $2,000 was added to the permanent fund, 
and $3,000 was set aside toward a building fund. The addi- 
tions to the library during the year were 2,398 volumes, of 
which 2,293 were by donation. The entire number of 
volumes is now 11,738. The library, says the report; was 
originally instituted for ministers of the gospel, but it 
“specially aids those preparing for the Christian ministry, 
teachers of Sunday-schools, and members of the Christian 
congregations.” 


The Atlantic Monthly has issued, for the past three years, 
a fine large lithographic portrait of some leading American 
poet, Bryant, Whittier and Longfellow having thus been 
presented hitherto. This year’s portrait is the face of James 
Russell Lowell. The picture “looks just like him,” and is 
very successful in depicting the repose and quiet strength of 
the poet’s face in his best moments. It is also natural in 
representing the latest cut of Mr. Lowell’s beard, and its scarf 
and pin suggest his fondness for fashionable apparel. The 
portrait is sold only to subscribers to The Atlantic Monthly, 
and its price is one dollar. 

Several recent Saturday issues of The Record, Philadel- 
phia’s morning penny paper, have contained eight large 
pages, filled with a greater amount of interesting reading 
matter than we have ever seen offered in so inexpensive a 
journal. These Saturday “double sheets” have contained, 
beside the news of the day, full and intelligently prepared 
departments of religious intelligence, agriculture, science, 
and household affairs, and voluminous selections from 
standard English and American periodicals of popular 
reading. To offer a good daily journal larger than the 
New York Times or the Chicago Tribune, at the price of 
one cent, is creditable to Philadelphia newspaper enterprise. 





The two latest publications of the National Temperance 
Society are Caught and Fettered, by Mrs. J. P. Ballard ; and 
The Emerald Spray, by Mrs. Julie McNair Wright. 
Ballard’s book is made up of a great number of very short 
stories, which are quite successful in teaching some good les- 
son within narrow limits. Not every good writer for the 
young can write a suitable short story, yet such are often 
demanded. A selection from Mrs. Ballard’s pages will suit 
persons in search of ten-minute readings. The Emerald 
Spray is a straightforward temperance story, telling how, 
after woe and misery, a drunkard was given grace to con- 
quer. Mrs. Ballard’s book contains 267 pages ; Mrs. WrighY’s, 
85. Both are illustrated, rather panel. 


Mr. Charles F. hee, of Ne ew York, has issued his Epis- 
copal “Church Kalendar” for the present year under the 
changed title of The Christian Year Kalendar for 1879. 
The general plan of last year’s issue has been followed :— 
the leaves turn at the top of the page; one page is given to 
each week; a large body of general and particular directions 
for church observances and popular guidance is presented, 
under the greater and lesser days of the “church year;” 
and much miscellaneous information on religious and civil 
affairs is also given in its proper place. Various convenient 
typographical devices aid the eye, and the whole is pre- 
sented in a handsome and tasteful colored cover. Episco- 
palians can hardly find elsewhere so much ecclesiastical 
information in so handy form. But it should be noted that 
the Kalendar is arranged throughout in accordance with 
the principles of the advanced “Catholic party” in the 
Episcopal Church ; so that no small part of the directions 
here presented will be either superfluous or positively objec- 
tionable to Evangelical clergymen and ‘laymen. The pages 
are disfigured by too many misprints, though fewer than last 
year. “S. 8S.” for “SS.” (saints) is particularly trouble- 
some to the fastidious eye. The margin at the top is also 
much too narrow, so that on turning the first page, in par- 
ticular, a leaf seems to be missing. The price of the Kalen- 
dar is 40 cents. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Donald's School Days. By General 0. O, Howard, U. 8. A. 


on 
16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 369. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Price, $1.25. 

Pizarro; his Adventures and Conquests. By George M. Towle, Illus- 
trated. (Young Folks’ Heroes of History.) 16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 327. 
The same. Price, $1.00. 


Meg, @ Pastoral; and other poems. 


By poset Barnes Gustafson, 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 280. The same, 


Price, $1.50, 
NEW MUSIC, 
Sing on, Sing on, O Mighty Host. Short anthem for four voices. Words 
ty iM Miss Frances Alstine; music by W. H. Doane. Cincinnati: 
George D. Newhall & Co, Price, 35 cents, 


Come Unto Me. Duet, ees, and chorus, By Will 8S. Hays. The 
same, 


ice, 40 cents, 


Mrs. « 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,750 copies. 
A large extra edition is also printed, Adver- 
tisers are free to examine the subscription list 
at any time. 


THE YoutH’s ComMPANION.—For judi- 
cious editing, select and popular contribu- 
tors, and sprightly, entertaining reading, 
the Youth’s Companion has no superior 
among the youth’s publications. 

SuppEN CHANGEs of the weather often 
cause Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthma- 
tic troubles. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
will allay irritation which induces cough- 
ing, oftentimes giving immediate relief. 
25c. a box. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





GOVERNOR HoytT’s GRAND MARCH. By E. Mack 
With fine picture of Governor-elect. Price, 40 cents. 
LEE & ALKER, 1113 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


é 


HEROES OF CHARITY. By James F. Coss, F. G. 
R.S. An interesting and ennobling work of real life, 
describing the achievements of seven of the most effi- 
cient friends of humanity. 232 pp. Four engravings. 
80 cts. By American Tract Society, N. Y. “ol tee 
tory, 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for copy of the 
Itiustrated Christian Weekly. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. Drs. Strong’s 
Remedial Institute has Turkish, Russian ydro- 
pathic and Electric Baths, Equalizer and other valu- 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female and 
other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for circular. 





The “BIBLE CATECHISM.” 52 questions with 
Bible answers. Specially adapted to Infant and 
Primary Classes. Single copies, 7c. J. M. HUDNUT, 
346 Broadway, New York City. 


Read the NEW YORK SUN 


READ THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
é SEE PAINE’S CHURCH FURNITU RE. 
" Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
; Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 
lu Cent Zephyr. Finn. Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 680 Broadway, BY. 
» “WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75 
Usk WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up statrs, N. Y. 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
SUBSCRIBE, FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
Collins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 Broadway, N. -Y. 
Beatty’ s Celebrated Pianos & Oxgans, Washington. N.J. 
Samples, S .S. Papers, Christian at Work Pub. Co. N.Y 
8s. nad a. A. Coudy, St. Louis. Mo. 
“3. se Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N.Y. 


SAMPLES 8. S. PAPERS free’ B. Griffith, Phila. 








SEND FoR CATALOGUES to- iF gpg rw 
Petter. &Galpin New York. 
CROWELL’S 


CHEAP SS, LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5y 
T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


TOMLINSON’S 


Sunday-School Records at $1.00. National Library Records, 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. Cloth Collection Envelopes, per 
doz.,50c. National Library Cards, per 100, $1.00. Na- 
tional 8. 8. Certificates, pex 100, $1.00 to $3.00. National 
Class-Books, per doz., 75c. And Class-Cards, Library 
Tickets, etc., etc., are the standard. 

JOHN TOMLINSON, Publisher, 


Chicago. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
Two Months 


on trial for 
Twenty-Five Cents. 

An Illustrated eight page paper con- 
taining every week, Narratives, Biography, 
History, Science, Home Amusements, Puz- 
zies, Dictionary, a Dialogue, Speech, ete. 
Interesting! Instructive! Pure! 

Five cents a copy; $1.75 a year. 

EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
Bible House, New York. 








Established 1855. 








variety than ever of practical helps 


This is in addition to all the lesson 


from Mr. Dwight L. Moody, Mr. John 


ers. 
by well-known clergymen throughout 
Crosby, William M. Taylor, George 


week by week, his “ Orientalisms of 
the “ Lesson Framework.” 
cations.” 


For subscription prices see “Terms 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The “wie a 


FOR THE FIRST QUARTER, 1879. 


Price, per copy, 7 cents; per year, 25 cents. 


CONTAINS: 
MAP ILLUSTRATING THE LESSONS. 
A PLAN OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 
A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS. 
WORD STUDIES ON PERSONS AND PLACES 
ENGRAVINGS OF PLACES REFERRED TO IN 
THE LESSONS. 
WORD PICTURES OF EACH LESSON. 
AN ABUNDANT VARIETY OF QUESTIONS. 
AN OUTLINE BIBLE READING ON EACH 
LESSON. 
9. SIX PAGES OF FIRST-CLASS MUSIC. 
10. TEST QUESTIONS FOR A WRITTEN EXAMI- 
NATION. 


vps pp 


? * Pm 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN. 
Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broapway, 
New York. 


The Christian Herald, 


An undenominational religious weekly. Contains 
every week a portrait and biography of some eminent 
person ; new sermons by 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON and DR. TALMAGE. 


Also social and religious sketches, narratives, anec- 
dotes, articles on pooeee. , & serial of ga inter- 


est, etc. = $1.50 r annum. ample 
copy free. GENTS WANTED. Liberal oun 
sion A.W 

JOS. SPURGEON, 63 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. 








NEW AND VALUABLE 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CONG’L PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STUDIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS. A very valuable and 
practical book. A suitable companion for that popu- 
lar work by the same author, “The Still Hour.” 
Price, $1.40. 


THE LIGHT: IS IT WANING ? 


WHY? HOW MUCH? AND WHAT SHALL WE 
DO? Being the Fletcher Prize Essay for 1879. A 
very suggestive book on an important subject. 
Price, $1.00. 


GEO. P. SMITH, AGENT. 


nts wane? for Comprehensive Commentary. 
Ss . Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn, ™ 





25 Fancy Cards with name, 10c. Plain or gola 150 
styles. Agent’s outfit, 10c. Hull & Co., Hudson,N.Y, 


Plans for 1879. 


The lesson plans of The Sunday School Times for 1879 include a fuller 


to the understanding and use of the 


International lessons. One new feature is a series of “ Teaching Hints,” to 
aid the teacher in emphasizing and applying the lesson truths best suited to 
his class. An experienced superintendent or teacher is to take the lessons 
for a month, and say what truth or truths from its text he would press home 
to the scholars—of different ages and grades—and how he would do this. 


helps hitherto given in our columns. 


Already arrangements have been made for these hints—for a month each— 


Wanamaker, Mr. John E, Searles, Jr., 


Mr. John B. Smith, Mr. Henry Plant, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. J.C. W. 
Coxe, Mr. Alexander G. Tyng, and other skilled instructors. It is believed that 
this plan will give aid in a line where least help has been commonly furnished 
by the lesson periodicals, and that it will meet the want of very many teach- 
Yet another new feature is a series of homiletical papers on the lessons, 


the country. The Rev. Drs. Howard 
Dana Boardman, William Ormiston, 


Charles S. Robinson, John E. DeWitt, and others of like reputation, are 
included in those who are to render this service to the teachers. 
Notes” will be continued by Professor Toy on lessons of the Old Testament, 
and by Professor Kendrick on those of the New. 


“ Critical 


Professor Hall will give, 


the Lesson.” Mr. Peltz will supply 


Mr. Trumbull will add his “Illustrative Appli- 
The “ Hints for the Prfmary Teacher,” by Faith Latimer, and the 
“ Suggestive Questions,” by Miss Pearce, will not be lacking ; nor will “Bible 
Lights,” “Blackboard Hints,” and “ Eclectic Side Lights.” 


of Subscription” on another page. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, rors s 610 Chestnut St., ‘oe Pa. 


THE GREATEST LIVING Authors, 
gg ee Max Muller, Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Jas. A. Froude, 
os "Huzley, R. A. Proctor, Edw. 
A. Freeman, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. WwW B. 
Carpenter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
The of Argyll, bad Black, Miss 
Thackeray, Miss , Geo. 
Donald, Mrs. Old: = ‘Jean 
lew, Mrs. A’ aieanter, Thomas y, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Ki 
bag om Carlyle, ‘Ruskin, enny- 
Browning, and many are 
feprenemted in the pages o 


Littell’s Living Age. 


anuary 1, Tue LIVING AGE enters upon its 

400m volume. — the year it will furnish to its 

eee the productions of the foremost authors 

, and many others; embracin i. choicest 

Serial and Short Stories by the Leading 
ists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


tn the world, of the most valuable ens of ihe foremost and Scien- 
tific matter of the , from the pens 0 
Discoverers, an 











ign Novel- 


Essa ties, Shion see rep- 
resenting every department of Cee nay and 
ress. THE Livine AGE isa weekly magazine giving 


more t 
THREE AND A quagyen THOUSAND 
double-column octavo f reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpenaive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owi to its 
weekly ae and with a satisfactory p+ $A 

sicmoted. 14k, no ta =! publication, the best Essa: 
Sketches of Travel and 
pone * ca art oy jiographical, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 
“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
<a civilized world, upon all topics of living inter- 
”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
oe The prince among Magazines.”’—New York Ob 


server. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and the most 
convenient means of keeping abreast with the - 
— of thought in all its phases.” Philadelphia 


eo c= and 


mal reservoir and fountain of 
em tguamanaae and Robt C. Win- 


nstruction.”— Hon. 
Phe choicest literature of the day.”—New York 
une. 
¥ ud best periodical in America.”— Theo. L. Cuyler, 
“ And the cheapest. 
week.—The Advance, Chicago. 
“ With it alone @ reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, itics, and 


science o the day. ethodist, New York. 
‘It has no ouaa 1 in any country.”—Philadelphia 


A monthly that comes every 


Press. 
“Itis indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
in the a world.’’— Boston Post. 
- pat Leg a place in every American home,’”’— 
ork 


im Creamed AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year 
free of postage ; or for $10.50 Tux LIVING AGE and 
either one ot the American #4 Monthiies (or Harper's 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid ; 
or, for $9. pref, Livine A@xE and the St. Nicholas, or 


= ow is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 
ear. 


pee EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. “aoa 


To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1878, containing. with other valuable 
matter, the first partsof “Siz GIBBIE,”’ anew and 
powerful serial story by GEORGE MACDONALD, now 
advance sh in Tux LIVING AGe from the author’s 

vance sheets. 


ress LITTEM. & GAY, Boston. 


The National Sunday-school Library 
NO. 1. 


aggregates 13,140 pages, hand 
somely illustrated. Net price to Sunday-schools, 
925.00, Address 


AMERICAN &. S. UNION, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago. 


100 volumes 18mo, 








An Order of Service. 


There is a great demand for the Order ot 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed 
te any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used on each Sunday, and the whole making 
a most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. Price, 75 cents 
per hundred copies. Printed on cardboard, 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From ae Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

June 2, 

The praietion of our Everybody’s Paper has 
increased 20 000 copies in tt the last six months, and _ we 
attribute it in a measure to My prey | in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the 
tising mediu-n in this country. 


{From Charles F, Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 

Book Case, Hazleton, Pa. ] 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
avery valuabl adve ee medium, The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded omy ae I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but ow it is so. 


[From the Star Parlor Organ Rap of Alleger, 


Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. 
It is simple justice om antes 
. Vertisentent of one indi has paid Ws & us a hundred fold, 
and w e used large space on special occa- 
sions we have paileape experienced and 
profitable returns. 

[From Croft, dedelnttin & Co., Man 

tionery, Philadel 





Manufacturers of Confec- 
hia.—January 7, 1878.) 

After percent newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully that no has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday Bohoo: 1 Times. An advertise. 
ment inserted in its eo brought us ioe orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, aw ¥ York, Manu- 
facturer and and Exhibitor of Stereoptico: —Febraary 


15, 1877.] 
It isa pleasure to me to {inform you that adiver- 
ising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 


ry of any I have ever done, without excep- 
oy Before I had seen the issue containing ap first 
odvertioemens. ror letters satisfied me I had 
found of thi st value. I am glad to 
notice ‘that ‘ou rigidly exceeds advertisements which 
are Intended to deceive ' egy that cannot 
bly be made good, and lieve the value of your 
medium and the good- -will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 
(From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 40 East l4th Street, New eso 
ruary 18, 1877.) i 
We take pleasure in saying that as.an tenon | 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times o 





of the best we use. 
Cpe William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877. 


I have been much gratified with the success attend. 
ing my advertisement in The Su School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future 0 that paper asa 
medium superior to any other wi thin the range of my 
experience. 
[From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of - 
Bax io ye Agee for 4 pay: and Teachers, 30 U 


tifled with the returns fro 
e Sun School Times that 
rt 


7 have been so 


ad 

a ee 
ive Vv more 

odivestinemnans in this any other i 


have employed. 
[From M. W. Smith & Co., 140;La Salle St., Chicago, 
IiL.—January 16, 1877.) 


More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


Ufvem 2. F. J. My ~y etor, the Centen- 
ihe Prantlin Hove phia.— 

Suly al, niga y 
I believe The School Times to be one of the 


best ey 4 branches of busi- 
ness. I do say poy apenas An that I have heard from 


—— in oftener than from 
a which 1 ha have MO havertised this — 


Publisher of the House- 
"eeeper’s Companion, Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


—January 19, 
t 4 very during iho ng ik es to find 
and thena rings som ean ro ed 
return for the mo: invested. I e been agree- 
ably disappointed the results ofmy a advertisemnent 
in your columns, 


[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janu- 
ary 29, 1877.] 

We have received a large number of 
for the vesrcaes © from_ persons who re! 
neluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


Cem 8 a 's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
ew York. 


Tt is but just toons volute 
e its su merits as an 


ications 
to you, 


pees ar 


five iy ous pa vy 

of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the pe ment, was seen in The Sunday School 
es. These ers were from all parts of the 
country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
= line (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents, Discounts on the above rates as 
follows: 5 _ cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 
insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions per cent = 
26 insertions, 2% per cent. on 52 presrisons. Cop: 
Advertisements must be on hand a. $4 
week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


R SALE, a , Portable Steam Saw-mill complete 
(e e, 30 horse-power) ‘with planer. Also WO 
Acres of No. 1 Yellow Pine Timber-land — make 


four million feet). Price, $2,700. Circulars 
Homes in West oe. Address. 
TOR, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 





J. H. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - $2 15 each. 
— Mem *: «© ++) 1” 
30 Copies and upwards,- - - 165 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 
The yellow label on ont paper shows up to what date 
@ subscriber 


has paid, If ae puieeer dase nae Sy at 
dade yesstee & rennet scriber that the paper 
be discc ee Ly continue Of pana send it. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time ther or, Uf the 
sub. #0 desires, and ue for the 
gy oy indee deny 


to Pastors and Superintendents has 

been discon tinned. he rice to all single subscribers 
is now veh the eres price at which it can be afforded. 
oan + be received for any portion of a 


venaait roo thay be whe mate at any time to a oS. at the 
same rate at w p— the club, as Arst / uld be 
authorized to anew. pani sub- 
seri; as ye 9 the same time with the club as 
0 


the post- 
they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
a county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the nto whom the paper or 
papers Be have heretofore nm sent, 

bacribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 


—_—— have specimen copies sent free from this 
address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 
mi alpits Stet 


tendents (including ‘in the latter clans assistant superin 
fame and heads of departments —— in se; 
rate rooms), and who, when ordering it, that they 


our renewal to The pe rintendents’ 


unday School Ty S given on te 
Sun 001 Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times. . 


THE WEEKLY Y LESSON LEAF. 
br Copies, _ ae - 
Less than 100 copes & at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS? VORBTERLY. 
- Sos three months, -~ - $6.25. 
‘one year, - 25.00. 

"in than 100 copies a at the same rates, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain pe for receive — 
of these — ane, 0 can make for the sam: 


60. 
* 20. 


by 8 mo ney order, payable at Pitisdelphia, to John L D. 

attles. aa. as follows: 

a= conte Schoo Times, one year, - - 9%shillings. 
rintendents’ Paper,one year, - 3 shillings. 


The Bel — asesterty. one year 6d. 
nelude postage, Ww which is prepaid at this 


-— 1% Subscriptions or Advertisements 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Publisher, 
610 CHESTN uT STREET, Philadelphia. 


Nebraska Land Agency, 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER. 
We keep constantly on hand chetes selections of rich 


Letters 
should be addre 


lands and improved magenatoms of loans 
on real estate, Investments - yy: taxes paid for 
non-residents, 

Tw enty ears experience in this country gives us a 
thorough know edge of 


For iieotien, address 
R. H. & J. 8. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is a st, a running, 
Sastest a most perfect press ever 
invented, and —— marenneed fo be 
: Mo L Thorou ly Reliable 
D Any smart = can manage it, and 
do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
business men all their printing bills. ‘esses as low 
as $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
Soot power, $100 to $160. ver 6,000 now in use, 
and a Prize weet awarded at the Paris Exposition. 
The Lead cos Prere ot of the World. 
A handsome mx illustrated 124 e book, entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRI TER’ S GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’ frs. 
No, 723 Chestnut St.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HULIDASS. 


THE 


FOR 










The Best Skate Ever Jmyonted. 
Also AMBRICAN CLUB 


Wood, Designs, and Saws. 
with Best Tools. Lowest Bs ces 
TALLMAN \ McFADDEN, 607 et St, Philada, 
) XEEP WARM. SAVE FUEL. 
Keeps out Cold, Wind ond Dust. 


Rarsune. W ouldings, 
‘asta, ANYONE CAN APrLY 


| .: 
1 : aT HE Ro] Sees 







STRIP 





a hundred copies a year. 
three or six months at the yearly rate: 
a specimen copy. 





/ 
AY. 
FOR 


TEACHERS’ LESSON HELPS. 





Samples free, 
LESSON LEAVES & QUARTERLIES. 


Samples free. 





ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 





aay free. 


CHURCH ‘FURNITURE. 


peecere BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper und Tin 
for Churches, ools, Fire 
gjarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


YARRA NTED. Catalogue 
sent Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, Oincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beli Founders, Troy, New York, 


anufacture a superior anny of of Bells. 
cial Te given to CH BELLS 
special at Catalogues sent sy 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
~ 0 ION TABLES, PULPITS. BTC.: 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 exch 


__Send for ¢ ho Circular ‘59 Carmine nine St.N.Y. N.Y. 


) YS2sSCIORTICON 


rove 


iit PANTERN SLIDES. 
A 














for public use, they stand 


ama 4 
* nt | [ ome id 





LADIES! 


JUST THINK OF IT! 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


You can buy one of those Beautiful Water Splasher and 
Towel Racks combined, that everybody so admires. You 
have only to see them to agree in all that has been 
said of them. They are made in all shades and colors, 
and have only to be wiped off with a damp cloth or 
sponge to have them look as bright as when new. 

For sale by all furniture and House-farnishing stores, 
or by Agenis in every city. 


Manufactured only by the 
EUREKA WALL PROTECTOR CO.,, 


MicHie@aNn Ciry, Ind. 


“THE NEW HOME” 


IS THE BEST LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


EVER MANUFACTURED. IT EXCELS IN 
EVERY PARTICULAR. 


hine is exceeding ht running and ve 
quiet ies a self-settin, Needle. adevice for wind- 

bobbins without turning the machine, an Index 
Dial for regulating the stitch to any given length, and 
various other novelties. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED TO AGENTS. 


D. EWING, 





1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS, 
For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 


} | 12° Rage CTs LIGA free. Views illustrating all subjects. 


ILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


C. Profitable Business for a man witb small capital. 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 





And STEKEUFTIOCONS, ali 


ries. VIEWS illustrating 
every sutyect, for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, tig wront- 


abies business for a man with small ca ae. Also MAGIO 
Law for CHURCH and SUNDAY 8CHOOL Entertain- 
ments and Home Amusement, 


o 
M7'9 Optician, 9 amen ORY. 
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Ready for Delwvery / 


The Scholars’ Quarterty or the first quarter of 1879 is now ready or delivery. 
eight pages of music, furnishing an appropriate and familiar closing hymn for each lesson. 
son help has a circulation of 140,000 copies among schools of all denominations. It is widely used in place of the 
ordinary Question Books and Lesson Leaves. The price of The Scholars’ Quarterly is 2% cents a year, or $25 for 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for 
under ten copies three months, seven cents each. 
Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


It has been enlarged by 
This popular les- 


Send seven cents for 
Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED AGENTS FOR THE 


ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 


The best book ever published, being a complete expo- 
sition of the most base system, which enslaves, degra 
and corrupts, and by its insidious influences is trying to 
destroy our glorious Republic, Free schools,and every- 
thing that Priesthood cannot control, edited by the 
most eminent Protestant Bishops and other Divines. 
Profusely illustrated with portraits of contributors. 
Every person who values freedom should have this 
work. Address for circulars, 

J. H. CHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


TREASURY OF WISDOM, WIT, HU- 
MOR, ODD COMPARISONS, AND 
PROVERBS. 


Authors, 931; subjects, 1393 ; quotations, 10,299. Com- 
piled b Adam Woolever. a 8vo, 1014 pages, 
Cloth, $8.50; shee a gee! style, $3. 

he above be had at tiny bookstore, or 
wil beorns by mail, postege prepaid, on receipt of the 


price. me ublish 
CLAXT REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market St., Phila 
THE GOLDEN 
NEW THOUGHTS. 


GIFT-BOO 
bat 





In prose and try, by upward of 800 Distinguished 
Authors, with introduction r 


By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


on you area parent, get it; if you have a home, g 
o~_ are bound for Heaven, get it—it will pond one 
youon the way. Inelegant binding. Illustrated, 
fi full morocco, $4.50. If there is ne susan 3 your 
gcality. copies will be sent yo on receipt of price. 
B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED “" THE PICTORIAL 


BIBLE comideiera ton. 


Contains 1,018 Pages, 475 Illustrations and Maps. 
Pronounced by scholars ‘‘ The most complete and com- 
prehensive Commentary on the entire Scriptures (in 
one vol.) ever published.” There is —- like it; 
and but few Commentators in Miya, ar use. Price, 
$3.75. This is a FAMIL t answers every 
objection of os ske te Eaten Terms. Send for 

GARRETSO 4th 


petticulars | BRADLEY OS CO., 66 N. 
| AGENTS WANTED 

for Dr. MARCH 

a BOOK! DARK — mtn 


In an new volume the Poser a ot Night 

Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrill ng 
uence Fine events of Truth, an 

adds fresh imony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 

=p ot the Stories of the Bi ble” Ry 1 will <7 

style, 


ik with its 5) se tho —— the'be 
poe tinal cparaviaah, and rich = ings, he —_t in the 
market. Terms liberal. Circu 

.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadeiphies ro 


UCCESSFUL FOLKS. 


Matthew Hale Smith’s new book. 


1000 Prominent persons, men and women analyzed. 

STEEL PoRTRAITS OF A. T. Q ART, 

i eeeneae, BENNETT, etc. 

ay GE? ui of the season. Now is the time for 
S te secure territory. Address for 

ey circulars and terms, 


MAGE NTS: ING CO., Hartford, Conn, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Wonderful, But True!!! What? 
Why, 


the fact that agents are doing better on the 
‘Rev. S. T. Buck’s “‘ ILLUSTRATED LORD'S 
YER,” and other works -. = than they can 
nt oo. Seowhere, An mt sends for 100, 
August 5, and be. hig | are re as like hot cakes.” 
Another one ps Al y, New York, orders 1000 on 
aaiee 9. Can give Ie the names ot many who are 
from $2 to $1 r day. Send two-cent stamp 
and bo nom vinced. Vv. 8. T. BUCK, 

Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


ABBOTT'S LARGE are f Illustrated) NEW 
TEST 
WITH NOTES, isa splendid work ‘for oe.» Nothing 
like it. All want ce, 
GOODSPEED & CO., New Yor > Cincinnati. Ohio. 
PAY.— With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells —— for 0 cts. Catalogue free. 8. M. 
SPENCER, ia Washington St.. Boston, Mass, 
ADY AGENTS WANTED for the most popular 
Corset ever made, 
Sold only by agents. Address. 
“WARNER BROS. 3 $51 Broadway, N. Y. 


We are finishing up every day 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


For Ladies and Misses, made in the newest shapes, 
from pattern sacques selected by Mr. Blynn, while in 
London and Paris, from the best makers of those cities. 

The skins are carefully selected, London dyed, and 
made up in a manner to make a fine fitting Sacque, 
very light in weight. 

Our fit is a specialty, for which we have a reputation 
well known. 


BLAYLOCK & CO., 
L. BLAYLOCK, -824 CHESTNU? ST., 
HARRY BLYNN. 


Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Fine-lined Wraps, etc, 
Seal skin caps, turbans, gloves, etc., etc. 


y} FOR AN.Y. SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
cover, and case oftwo drawers, as shownin 





out. Warranted New, Latest Improv d and 
Perfect. N> poy asked till seen andl tried, 
Send for circulsrandesve mones. Adress 


BOCONOMY EMPORIUM, 109 Dearbora Se., CUiCAUO, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


BARABBAS. 


{Hezekiah Butterworth, 





in The Christian Banner. | 


Barabbas, in his prison-cell, 
Gazed on the heavens fair, 
And saw the paschal moon ascend 
In night’s empurpled air. 
The hours crept on; with awe and dread, 
He waited for the morn. 
He heard at last the soldier’s tread, 
And saw the bolt withdrawn. 


“ Barabbas,” so the soldier spake, 
“TI bring thee news of grace, 
For Christ, the man of Nazareth, 

To-day shall take thy place. 
Without the gate shall Jesus bear 
The cross prepared for thee ; 

Go thou to the atoning feast!” 
The man of crime went free. 


Barabbas saw the darkened earth 
When came the hour of noon, 

And slept in peace when Jesus slept 
Beneath the paschal moon. 

O man of sin! in thee I see 
Myself redeemed by grace ; 

The blood-stained cross that rose for thee 
Took every sinner’s place. 





THE WEARING OF MOURNING. 


{From the Springfield Republican. ] 


The custom of dressing in black after 
the death of a relative or friend is curi- 
ously inconsistent with the general senti- 
ment and practice of society. In the case 
of no other deep personal experience of 
joy and sorrow do we make proclamation 
to all the world; rather, we avoid calling 
public attention to it. We act in the 
spirit of the wise old proverb: “The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joy.” If it 
were proposed to introduce the fashion 
that any great good fortune or happiness, 
as the acquisition of wealth, or marriage, 


or the birth of a child, and an great dis- 
aster, as business failure, or bodily disable- 
ment, or frustrated hopes, should be 


announced to the world _by the wearing of 
a particular color for a given time, it would 
strike us as strange, and hardly consistent 
with the delicacy of reserve which is 
natural to deep " samuel feeling. But 
when the most closely personal of all 
losses befalls, in the death of a near friend 
custom prescribes that it should be told 
by the garments, so that every merest 
stranger may know that thisman or woman 
has lately been bereaved,and may even judge 
something, by the precise degree of black, as 
to the nearness of the relationship, or the 
recentness of the death. Why should we 
thus make the world the confidant of our 
loss? People say, “ It is a mark of respect 
to the departed.” There must be smiles in 
the other world, if that saying is heard 
there! The symbol is so utterly inade- 
quate to the reality! The unconscious 
meuning of the phrase is, “People will 
think it strange if we don’t.” And it is 
largely this tyranny of custom, this subjec- 
tion even in the midst of our most sacred 
experiences, not really to “what people 
will think,” but to what gossips will say, 
that upholds this fashion. 

People sometimes say, “To wear black 
at such a time is the natural impulse of 
my own feelings; bright colors are then 
distasteful and even painful to me.” There 
are strong and just instincts of taste that 
lead a person of sensibility to adapt not 
only the dress but the manner of speech 
and all the externals of conduct to some 
conformity with the strong inward feeling. 
But it is not every impulse that can fitly 
be followed out without reserve or check. 
There is sometimes in deep grief an aver- 
sion to all cheerfulness and activity. to 
society, tothe sunlight, to life itself. Yet 
every ‘sound nature recognizes that such a 
disposition ought not be, largely gratified, 
still less to be encouraged. This view of 
the matter opens what is of far more con- 
sequence than any fashion of dress,—the 
whole attitude of the mind toward death. 
Whether one wears black or white, whether 
one conforms to an irrational outward 
fashion or acts in independence of it, has 





| tance, 


| tion 
Philadelphia, | 


after all only a minor degree of impor- 
But the loss of friends by death is 
one of the deepest and most universal of 
human experiences, and there is no ques- 
more interesting than how best to 
meet it. The custom of wearing mourning 
is symbolical of a way of meeting it which 
is not the highest. It represents the cher- 
ishing and magnifying of the sense of 
pain and loss. But that is not the only 
element in bereavement, nor is it 
the element that ought to he most 
cultivated and cherished, Sorrow of thi 
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kind has a deepening and _ ennobling 
quality. A man or woman who has never 
lost a near friend almost inevitably lacks 
something of fullness and ripeness ; some- 
thing of sympathetic power, of noble seri- 
ousness, of large sense of life and aspiration. 
In the sharpness of pain, men may not 
recognize that the loss carries with it any 
ain; but ask them whether if they could 
fave complete forgetfulness of the one who 
is gone they would accept it. The 
treasure of the past life of a friend is 
never lost to us. We are the richer for it. 
And there ought to be a sense of gladness 
and gratitude for what we have had. Is 
the thought of last summer’s beauty and 
joy and life mainly a thought of pain, 
because it has passed away? And, after 
the first violence of loss, ought there to be 
only or chiefly pain in the memory of 
lives that were fairer and more fruitful 
than summer? 
People say, “That sounds well, but we 
cannot so take it.” Now, we can take a 


great and lasting experience somewhat as | 


we choose to take it. We can wrap our- 
selves in that side which is simply painful ; 
we can shut out the sunlight, and seclude 
ourselves from the activities and sympa- 
thies of men, and in the fullest sense dress 
ourselves in black. Or, not denying or 
stinting true sorrow, we can habituall 
fix our thoughts on those things witeh 
are most comforting in the remembrance, 
and most inspiring for the present and 
future. In God’s great school we must 
be in part Our own teachers. That tre- 
mendous lesson of sorrow which is set to 
us all sooner or later—or if any misses it, 
he is to be pitied—brings with it almost 
always some flashes of light. In death’s 
presence we get some new sense of the 
real meaning of life. Beside our friend’s 
grave, how little in comparison it seems to 
matter whether he was rich or poor, pros- 
perous or unlucky; how supremely we 
care for whatever there was in him of 
fidelity and gentleness and heroism. We 
see, for the moment at least, what are the 
true standards of life, by which we our- 
selves shall some time be measured. There 
are other revelations that come in such 
hours. They bring us into a closer fellow- 
ship with our kind; we know more than 
we ever knew before of what human life 
means, what the men and women around 
us have found in it. There come, too, 
intimations of a higher life, the touch of 
a more than earthly companionship, the 
presage and token of a sublimer existence 
enveloping us and summoning us. We 
know then that life is lord of death, and 
that love is immortal. Some conscious- 
ness of these things, some inbreaking and 
irradiating sense of greater truth than 
in common hours we reach, comes in a 
degree to very many under the influence 
of death. 

Now, it is open to us at such uplifted 
moments to mark out the lines of action 
for our future course. Whether the clear- 
ness of the perception shall remain or 
return; whether the sense of our friend’s 
continued companionship shall become 
habitual; whether the assurance of the 
reality of life after death shall continue 
to be vivid—depends in some degree on 
our own fidelity and receptiveness. We 
can encourage these moods of high and 
clear perception; we can cultivate the 
spirit of inward calm, and that purity and 
serviceableness and sweetness of conduct 
which makes the spiritual sight clear and 
true. But this power of spiritual vision, 
this intense consciousness of things unseen, 
depends partly too on temperament, on 
circumstances, on things beyond our con- 
trol. What is always possible is to act by 
the light which in our highest hours we 
have received. There is a wonderful sim- 
plicity and unity in the highest moral 
truth. Its light all converges on that step 
of the daily path which is right before us. 
When we listen most reverently to the 
voice of death, it says “Live!” What 
we call death, is but the background that 
gives greater intensity to this life, the fore- 
ground of an existence whose outlines are 
hidden. We know that one law rules in 
both realms. “Our eyes are blindfolded 
when we pass from the one room into the 


— but it is our Father’s hand that 
eads us.” 


Tells Without the writ. 
ing of any figures when a 
book was taken out, what 
number it was, and who 
took it out 


HUTE S 


SUNDAY 
CHOOL 


Enthusias- 
tically endorsed by Libra- 
rians who are using it 
Price, only $1.50. Send 
for Descriptive Circular 
and Testimonials. 
EBEN. SHUTE, 

52 Brom@eld St., Boston. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. on application, 


Time Savinc 
LIBRARY 
RECORD 
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INSURANCE. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 
Capital, $490,000.00, - -  - Assets, $1,704,481.36, 
WM. @ CROWELL. Booretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON dart Secretary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, 36,280,723. 46, 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU ot its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus ng insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Endowment licies issued at life rates. AGENTS 

D. pply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
rs voyhy ord RES 

109 Gr Ae etn Ser yo 
700 N. Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS: Mt r 


YPE FOR ALL! 


he LOWEST PRIC Catal 


Att ES. 
THE NATIONAL TYPE OO., Philadelph 





e, 6c. 








2 5 of the Prettiest Cards 


ou ever saw, with name, 
l0c.. post-paid. Gwo. I. 


ZED & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


4() MIXED CARDS, with name. 10 cents. Agents’ ' 


} outfit 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, New York. 
j Ning tbe Sa eurk ; 
| RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords. Howard. & Hulbert. N. ¥ 
USTER’S * BON MARCHE” for Millinery & Fan 
/ Goods, 48 N. 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by mail 


XFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
O Thos. Nelson & Sons, @ Bleecker &, N. ¥ 




















FOR YOUR 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Revolving Blackboard would be an appropriate 
New, Year’s present for your superintendent. One of this 
style, size 3 x 4} feet, giving on both sides a surface of 
27 square feet, costs $14. 


A very large board of this 


style, 4.x 6 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 27 
square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. 
for boxing and shipping. 


No charge 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a PUBLICATIONS. ~ ee 
APPLETONS JOURNAL.—Art Journal.— Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 





EVELL’S classified reference catalogue of 5. &. 
anvnlies free to anv addreas, ¥. A. Revell. Chicago. 
END tor Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers published by the American Sunday Schoo! 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT EVERY MONTH. St. Nich- 
olas, the handsomest children’s magazine in the 
world. Subscribe now and make the children happy 
‘or @ year. Priee, $3.00 a year. 2% cents a number. 
scribner & Co., 743 Broadway. New York. 
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5O |Kind|s for| 1879. 
QOue]}stio jn Bofoks, 
Lefsson Papefrs, 
Teaj|cher}s Heflps, 
Pic|ture | Papfers, 
Scholar's [Quartferlies, 
Pelloubetfs Noftes, 
odd ididle’s Notes. 





Sen or }Price [List. 
Seind for} Samfples. 














9 Encyclopedia is the best. Two 
Medals, Paris, 1878. Selling 
better thanever. Agents write 

to T. ELL woop ZELL, Davis & 


Oo , Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


lies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- 
tent Instructors. ; omer address Miss M. J. Youne. 
Ho™ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4085 Chestnut —— = phia. 
Best otvenwan for a thofough ed by 
rmission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
lay School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 e 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
DAMS ACADEMY, QUIN 





CY, MASS., 
Fits boys for our best Coll Tuition, FS - a 
year. at the School « House, A 


year. 
catal d information apply to the Master, 
” — WILLIAM EV. A .D. 
Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
#0 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
si lies GOOD teachers with tions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Hn Reng and ies with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT E. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
_90 Union Square, N. Y._ 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
C Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages 
Painting 


carving, and ic. 
REVI DAVID i MOORE, D.D., President. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


Hours Musical Instruction 

New England Conservatory, Music 

Hall, Boston. E,. Tourjée, Director. 
ARIS.—Mdlle, Dumagny’s Finishing School, Bou- 


logne, Seine, near ris. Highly recommended 
by Parents of former Pupils. Next term to begin Jan. 8. 


* * 
° . \ 
wen Ab 

F or Conventions, Sunday-schools, Institutes, &c 

I have reduced my terms for 
ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATED 

LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
A. 0. VAN LENNEP, Montclair, N. J. 


PUBLICATIONS. | 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 
IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 


A Year Book of Scripture Texts, arranged by G. W. 
Moon. With an intredmotion by,Rev.,.T. L. te hey DD. 


No more useful book could be placed in the bands of 
inquirers or young converts. % 

ce, pond tam with blank‘pages for diary, gilt edge, 

$1.00; red edge, 75 cents; edition without diary, 50 cents, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 


OPENING & CLOSING EXERCISES 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 
Arranged with Seripture Selections, Music, ete. 


FOR FIVE SUNDAYS. 


Send Ten Cents for One Copy by Mail, post- 
Paid. $7.50 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 
NEW YORK. 





73 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


W/RS kerge 
Fi SRAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Iliustrations, with Descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 


The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Col- 
ored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Seetty Seen 32 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL GUIDE, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a ttle book on cultivating house plants, by 
S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulturein the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College Mailed FREE to any 
address by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufacturers. 


Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and the 
Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 





Latest, cheapest, best. 


ad 
H EA D S saves time and labor. Ask 
PRAC FICAL your Bookseller for it, or 
Sin i@y.e ae send price and have it 
‘1 1010) mailed to you. 
RECORD W. G. HOLMES, 


)- 1 a hoe ©? lisher, 77 Madison St., 


CHICAGO. 
(jASBIGUES BROS. :Phila., Pa., 5. S, Supplies. 
New Catalogue free. 
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“Gospel Male Choir’ 


By JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


The distinguishing feature of this new book, is that 
every piece is arranged for men’s voices, thus filling a 
lace heretofore unoccupled, and furnishing the means 
for such inspiring music as is referred to in the follow- 


ing 
CARD FROM MR. MOODY: 


“ J cordially recommend Mr. MeCranahan’s 
book of Gospel Songs arranged for Male Voices 
Sor use in Gospel Services. 

“ T regard the singing of appropriate pieces, 
sach as are found in this book, by a Male 
Chorus, as the most inspiring and effective music 
I hawe ever heard, D. L. MOODY.” 


THE 
“GOSPEL MALE CHOIR” 


Contains the most useful of the older Gospel Songs. 
and a large supply of new ones never before published 
in any form. Ait are easily arranged and kept well 
within the compass of Male Voices. 

Price of GOSPEL MALE CHOIR 5 cents by mail— 
$5 a dozen, by express. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y. CINCINNATI, 0, 














It alms to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses 
to be judicious, practical ible, and to have really 


permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 


some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
James T. Fields, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
Edward Everett Hale, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M, Alcott. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 

comprehensive in its character. It gives 





Dinah Muloch Craik, 
J. G. Whittier, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
C. A. a 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics Selections for Decla- 
Articles on eulth, mation, 


Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
____ 41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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Sett omplete in Terry, . . . $65, 
Sett Complete in Plush, . . . =. $75. 


Made in solid black walnut and finished in the most 
elegant manner. 90 other styles, $45 to per sett. 
Pew cushions, 35 cts., to $1.25 per foot. Church, Chapel, 
and Sunday-school Furniture on hand of the latest 
and most approved patterns,{or made to order at short 
notice. Ph hs, with Price List, sent by mail if 
applied for. 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
AND 141 FRIEND STREET 


st a BOSTON, MASS. A 
The Willcox & Gibbs New 


“AUTOMATIC” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 
NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS. 
“N80 PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS. 
NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
~ NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
: ~~'NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 
~~ NO GOAXING OR TESTING, 





But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORK. 


Come and see it expecting much, and you will yet be 


astonished at its marvelous workings. It is tar supe- 
rior to any possible representation of It. 


D. S. EWING, Wholesale & Retail Dealer, 


1137 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


and the readers of the paper may safely 
be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D. 
PROF, W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF. W. 8. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN S. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
THE Rey. EDWARD ABBOTT. 
THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, 
GEN. 0. O. HOWARD. 


FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to Tue Sunpay Scnoo. Times 
during the past three years are named below. 
standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of the land, 


This list shows something of the 


count it a fair indication of what is to 


BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. 


BISHOP E. pe SCHWEINITZ, D.D. 
W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
JOHN HALL, D.D. 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Pres. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 
MARSHALL HENSHAW, LL.D. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 
EDWARD KIMBALL. 
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POSTALCARE 
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WHAT IS DESIRED 


CRAND DEPOT. ~ 





The most ap ORGANIZATION 


MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
a supplies 


/3°"S? CHESTNUT reMARK 


WANTED 


Or execiutd, 


MINS 1S THE 


at rae GRAND DEPOT 
THE GREAT 








If you want a Hymn and Tune Book for t 
ermanent character than the popular ones 80 mt 


cheap edition, in clear open type, and firmly bou 


A Specimen Copy will be sent on the receipt of 65 





65 CENTS FOR INTRODUCTION. | 


he Sunday-school or prayer-meeting, of a more 
uch in use of late, we would call attention to our 


avon and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship, edited by Drs. HircHcock, Eppy, and 
SCHAFF, containing 300 pages, 660 hymns, 300 tunes and chants, of which we have just issued a 


nd in boards, at the low price of 65 cents for 


introduction, The cheapest Hymn and Tune Book ever published in this country. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 900 Broadway. cor. 20th St., New York. 


cents. Circulars free. 
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AT A COST OF ONE CENT. 


Send the request on a postal card and 





we will foward post free, sample copies 
of our Popular Sunday School Periodi- 
cals, 








We are positive that you will 





after examination, agree with the great 


multitude of Sunday School workers in 








pronouncing them the best in matter; 





the most attractive in appearance; and 





the cheapest in price of any periodicals 


of their kind issued, 





Address, 


¥F. H. REVELL, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 











A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EX TRAORDINAR 

LOW prices for cash.SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
5 sets of reeds $65, 3 sets with Sub Bass ani 
Coupler $80, 2 sets $50, 1 set $40, 1 904. 
I Octave ail ROSEWOOD PIANOS $130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manirs.and Dealers,40 kK. 14th.,st.,.N.¥ 


‘ ‘ 
Grand Educational Excursion to Europe. 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 

Extended Tours through Great Britain, and the most 
picturesque and interesting Continental countries. 
eae advantages of an extraordinary character. 
The cheapest and best Excursion ever planned. For 
circulars, giving full particulars, address 
E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 





WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


(Vol. 16)for 1879, enlarged to 100 €s, contains the cream 
of the world’s literature arranged in a | departments, for 











3 Embossed Pottery Pictures, or 500 Decalcoma- 





nies, 2c. Curtis & Henry, 148. 4th St. Phila. 


enter instruction, and profit of every reader. 
Yearly, $2.co; sample copy, rocents. Order from newsdealers 
ordirect. Unprecedentedtermsfreetoarents. Send 10c. for 


outht, worth $1. 5.5, WOOb, Tribune Luilding, N. Y. City. 


St. Nicholas for Girls and Boys. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
“ St. Nicholas has not its equal among the Children’s 
magazines all over the worid.’—THE CHURCHMAN. 


Special Announcement. 
On and after January Ist, 1879, new sub- 
scribers to St. Nicnoxas for the year 1879 
will be entitled to the numbers for 


NOV. & DEC., 1878, FREE. 


The November number, the first of ‘the 
volume, contains the opening chapters of 
A SERIAL FOR BOYS. 
“A Jotty FeLiowsuip,” by Frank R. 
Stockton, to run through the year; and 
A SERIAL FOR GIRLS, 
By Susan Coolidge, begins in February, while 
the entire volume will be crowded with good 
ee by the best writers and artists. 
he Christmas Holiday Number, 
Containing contributions from John G. Whit- 
tier, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Susan Coolidge, Julian Hawthorne, 
Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Burnett (author of “That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s”), and many others, pro- 
nounced the finest number of St. NicHoLas 
ever issued, is included in a subscription for 
1879, or will be sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
Price, $3.00 A YEAR. 

November and December numbers free te ali new sub- 
scribers after December 31, 1878, who begin their subscrip- 
tions with the January, 1879, number. 

Subscriptions received on above terms by all book- 
sellers and postmasters. Persons wishing to subscribe 
direct should write name, post-office, county, and 


State in full, and send with remittance in check, P.O. 
money order, or registered letter, to 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed in the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





OUR UNION. 


Official Organ Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
12-page Monthly. Only 60e. per year. 
ESTHER PUGH, Editor. 

Sample copies free. Postage prepaid. 
Address Mrs. C. CORNELIA ALFORD, Publisher, 

Y. M. C, A. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 


JOHNNY'S VACATIONS. By Mary E. N. HatHe- 
WAy. Illust. 1l6mo = 
Healthful stories for boys, with bright pictures of 
country lite. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE. 


BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO.PUBLISHERS 





mprehensive 
nn. Commentary 


THis GREAT WORK combines in a single volume the 
Commentaries of JAMIESON, FaussET, BROWN, 
HENRY, and Scort, with the entire Text of the Bible. 
The full Bible Text is printed on the left-hand pages 
throughout the entire work; while on the op te 
pages, that is, facing the Text, are given the combined 
comments by the several authors named, thus ep- 
abling the reader to know instantly the exact meaning 
of any passage. It contains over 50,000 PARALLEL Pas- 
SAGES Of the Bible printed in full at the side of relative 
subjects in the adjacent Text, also a great amount of 
Introductory ter, Explanatory Tables, etc. The 
whole work is magnificently illustrated with fine 
Engravings, and a complete series of new Maps and 
Plans based on the latest biblical researches. The 
accuracy and fullness of detail of these elegant Maps 
are not even approached by any other. 

This great work is now completed, and it is sold 
either in Parts or in bound copies. Itis highly en- 
dorsed by the clergy of all evangelical denominations 
as “THE Best Commen extant for family use. 
The Sunday School Times of June 15, 1878, in an edito- 
rial, pronounces it “‘ THE BEsT. 

Send for circulars giving full information, etc. 


Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn, 





MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S, NEW BOOK. 


All Around the House; 


OR HOW TO MAKE HOMES HAPPY. 


By Mrs. H. W. Beecher, author of “ Motherly Talks,” 
etc. One handsome l2mo volume. Price, $1.50. 
Agents wanted for this fast-selling book in every 
town in the United States. Send for circular. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
S49 and 551 Broadway, New York. 










HELPING HAND, 


THE BEST BOOK. 
ForSunday-Sehools and_ Praise 
: Meetings. 30 Composers, 146 Writers 
160 Pages, 175 Hymns and Songs. 

by W.T. Giffe H. Rosecrans. 
w Sample Copy. * 
Gro. D. New 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































